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Comprehensive  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  secondary  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association  in  1941- 
42  appears  as  an  appendix  to  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly,  Those  who  wish  to 
study  trends  in  the  areas  indicated  will 
find  it  helpful  to  consult  previous  issues 
in  which  corresponding  data  have  been 
published  at  various  times. 

FACING  NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES 

For  the  second  time  in  twenty-five 
years  our  Association  has  had  to  face 
many  difficult  and  trying  conditions  occa¬ 
sioned  by  international — yes,  world  war. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Association  made 
decisions  and  established  policies  for  the 
guidance  of  member  schools  and  colleges 
for  which  it  had  no  precedent.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  as  we  look  back  upon  these  deci¬ 
sions  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  some 
mistakes  were  made.  They  were  not  all 
too  serious,  it  is  true,  but  they  did  per¬ 
haps  occasion  misgiving  and  they  did 
undoubtedly  result  in  some  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  difficulties  for  persons  and 
institutions  concerned.  Those  mistakes 
represent  the  water  that  has  gone  under 
the  bridge  or,  if  you  prefer,  over  the 
dam. 

There  should  be  little  or  no  excuse  for 
making  any  of  the  same  mistakes  in  the 
present  crisis.  We  are  certainly  at  some 
considerable  advantage  in  that  we  can 


profit  by  these  earlier  mistakes  and  m 
consequence  decide  more  wisely  on  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  pursued  and  practices  to  be 
approved.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  for 
the  Association  that  there  are  still  in  our 
midst  those  who  were  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  its  affairs  at  that  time  and 
who  are  still  in  a  position  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  its  officers  and  members 
when  given  opportunity.  That  OK>or- 
tunity  should  certainly  be  accorded 
them. 

There  is  another  very  major  reason 
why  we  should  plan  wisely  now.  The 
North  Central  Association  has  always 
been  looked  to  for  wise  counsel  and  sage 
advice.  The  Executive  Committee  is  re¬ 
peatedly  made  conscious  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  high  regard  in  which  our’  many 
accomplishments  and  evidences  of  lead¬ 
ership  are  held  by  sister  accrediting  as¬ 
sociations.  As  a  further  indication  of 
that  regard  we  are  constantly  finding 
that  official  actions  of  this  A^ociation 
form  the  pattern  for  similar  actions  by 
national  and  regional  groups.  In  recent 
months  officials  of  The  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Collegiate  Registrars,  The 
Advisory  Committee  of  The  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and  The 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  to  mention  only  four 
have  looked  to  us  not  only  to  set  the 
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Stage,  as  it  were,  but  to  furnish  impetus 
under  wise  leadership  for  inaugurating 
and  insuring  the  adoption  of  sound  poli¬ 
cies  governing  the  accreditation  of  the 
numerous  programs  of  education  now  set 
up  by  our  armed  forces.  In  fact,  laying 
all  modesty  aside,  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  has  in  no  small  degree  been  a 
most  important  and  significant  factor. 
Not  alone  as  an  organization  but  as  in¬ 
dividuals  within  the  Assocation  have  we 
done  much  to  prevent  mistakes  being 
made  and  to  propose’ innovations  that 
will  go  far  in  safeguarding  the  welfare  of 
education  and  the  institutions  of  both 
secondary  and  higher  learning. 

Such  confidence  is  compelling.  It  de¬ 
mands  that  we  must  be  alert  to  accept 
responsibility  and  be  most  serious  in  our 
concern  that  our  every  act  be  worthy  of 
the  highest  acceptation.  There  must  be 
no  “snap”  judgments.  We  must  move 
cautiously  and  yet  expeditiously.  We 
must — all  of  us,  studiously  examine 
every  proposal,  weigh  the  evidences 
carefully  and  make  decisions  only  after 
complete  knowledge  available  has  re¬ 
ceived  every  consideration.  The  justifi¬ 
cation  for  leadership  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  degree  to  which 
we  face  the  challenges  now  confronting 
us.  Here  lies  our  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  leadership  in  the  months  and 
years  that  are  ahead. 

As  an  Association  we  have  during  the 
past  decade  or  more  been  very  conscious 
of  the  need  for  perfecting  our  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  working  agency.  Historically, 
reorganization  of  our  machinery  for 
functioning  more  effectively  has  fre¬ 
quently  taken  place.  At  one  time  a 
single  unit  characterized,  in  the  main, 
our  internal  set  up.  Eventually  two 
commissions  were  set  up — one  concerned 
with  higher  education  and  the  other  with 
secondary  schools.  Its  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  was  greatly  extended  and  its  title 
was  changed  in  1935  from  that  of  the 


“Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Cur¬ 
ricula”  to  that  of  the  “Commission  on 
Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education.”  At  a 
still  later  date,  1940,  the  Association  ap¬ 
proved  a  recommendation  coming  from 
the  committee  charged  with  the  revision 
of  the  constitution,  that  this  commission 
be  known  as  the  “Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service.”  Its  duties  were  de¬ 
fined  in  these  terms:  “shall  initiate, 
plan,  and  carry  forward  studies  in  the 
fields  of  educational  and  institutional 
research  and  service”  either  on  its  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  either  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two  commissions. 
(Subject  to  approval  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  all  instances.)  It  further¬ 
more,  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
appropriate  commission  or  commissions 
and  the  Association  as  directed  by  the 
Executive  Committee.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  adoption  of  its  present 
constitution  made  due  provision  for  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  and  spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence  of  each  of  the  three  Commissions 
and  of  the  Association  as  a  whole.  Ar¬ 
ticle  II  purposely  has  been  so  written  as 
to  give  due  emphasis  to  other  important 
functions  than  those  of  accrediting  mem¬ 
ber  schools.  We  are  now  pledged  to  in¬ 
sure  the  “development  and  maintenance 
of  high  standards  of  excellence  for  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  secondary  school, 
the  continued  improvement  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  and  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction — through  a  scientific  and 
professional  approach  to  the  solution  of 
educational  problems,  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association,  and  the  maintenance  of 
effective  working  relationships  with  other 
educational  organizations  and  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies.”  Under  such  provisions  as 
these  there  is  no  limit  within  reason  be- 
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yond  which  we  cannot  go  in  making 
our  leadership  effective. 

To  delineate  the  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Association — by  recent  we 
mean  those  of  the  last  decade,  hardly 
seems  necessary  or  appropriate.  With 
them  we  are  all  sufficiently  conversant. 
More  than  that  they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Of  greater  value  will  it  be  to 
envision  some  of  the  problems  that  will 
confront  the  Association  and  for  which 
solutions  must  be  provided  either  by  us 
or  by  others. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  problem  of 
accreditation  of  the  various  military  and 
educational  experiences  of  those  of  our 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services. 
In  all  of  this  we  cannot  resort  to  the 
evils  of  “blanket”  credit.  That  is  one 
mistake  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  we  must  not  repeat.  Either  we 
must  accredit  specific  experiences  in 
terms  of  what  they  are  or  not  at  all. 
Our  Association  has  already  made  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  this  subject.  It  has 
declared  in  an  unequivocal  manner  its 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  “blanket” 
credit.  It  has  said,  for  example,  that 
basic  military  training  may  have  value 
for  credit  purposes  but  only  in  terms  of 
military  science  and  tactics,  physical 
education  or  health  and  hygiene.  Fur¬ 
thermore  such  military  science  should  be 
subject  to  evaluation  in  terms  of  its 
nature  and  content  and  of  the  profi¬ 
ciency  or  achievement  indicated.  Time 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  consideration.  It 
should  be  presented  by  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  a  certificated  manner  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  uniform  evaluation.  Already 
at  least  one  state  university,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  principle,  is  proposing 
that  credit  in  terms  of  military  science 
and  tactics  properly  certified  shall  re¬ 
ceive  not  to  exceed  four  semester  hours 
for  basic  experience  nor  more  than 
twelve  semester  hours  for  advanced  mili¬ 
tary  training  and  experience.  None  of  it 
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shall  represent  duplicate  credit  and  all  of 
it  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Department  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  and  to  approval  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Advanced  Standing  of  that 
institution  before  being  recorded  in  the 
permanent  record  of  the  student  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Each  case  shall  be  subject  to  con¬ 
sideration  on  its  merit. 

The  Association  will,  of  a  certainty, 
be  called  upon  to  state  its  position  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  accreditation  of  the  many 
kinds  of  educational  experiences  men 
and  women  in  our  amed  forces  are  so 
fortunate  in  having  had  provided  for 
them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
war  scientific  and  technical  training  are 
imperative  in  the  case  of  more  than  60 
to  85  percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel 
depending  upon  the  branch  of  service  in 
which  enlisted,  it  has  become  mandatory 
for  the  government  to  set  up  very  in¬ 
tensive  and  comprehensive  programs  of 
specialized  training.  Not  only  has  the 
adjutant  general’s  staff  provided  for  of¬ 
ficer’s  training  of  a  highly  technical  na¬ 
ture  but  there  has  been  created  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  branch 
headquarters  at  a  number  of  outlying 
points  outside  continental  United  States, 
making  available  approximately  one 
hundred  or  more  specific  courses  of  study 
at  both  the  secondary  school  and  college 
level  that  can  be  taken  through  corre¬ 
spondence  or  by  extension.  Many  higher 
institutions  of  learning  have  through 
their  extension  division  cooperated  in 
providing  in  addition  a  number  of  ap¬ 
proved  extension  courses  all  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  enlisted  men  (and  women)  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  expense  for  this  training  to  the  en¬ 
listed  men  has  been  very  largely  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  government. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  program  have  not 
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only  provided  the  courses  but  are  con¬ 
structing  proper  scientific  measures  and 
tests  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  all 
of  the  courses  may  be  properly  evalu¬ 
ated  not  only  before  and  incourse  but 
at  the  completion  of  the  course  as  well. 
Courses  of  a  secondary  nature  (high 
school)  may  thus  be  evaluated  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  establishing  high  school  credit 
essential  to  graduation  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college.  Courses  at  the  college 
level  will  be  similarly  capable  of  evalu¬ 
ation  for  advanced  standing  college 
credit. 

Our  Association  must  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  proposing  some  basic  principles 
and  procedures  whereby  member  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be  guided  in  accepting  such 
educational  exp>eriences  for  credit.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  this  we  will  leave  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  mercy  of  the  member  institu¬ 
tions  that  without  the  guidance  of  the 
Association  will  be  subjected  to  needless 
and  unfortunate  pressures  from  groups 
politically  or  otherwise  selfishly  minded. 
In  the  final  analysis,  as  in  the  past,  the 
students  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
most  and  the  institutions  in  turn  will  be 
forced  to  accept  the  blame  and  take  the 
consequences. 

Again,  there  is  the  matter  of  making 
decisions  as  to  the  proper  evaluation  of 
the  entire  Army  and  Navy  Specialized 
Training  Program.  Colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  throughout  the  nation  (numbering 
440)  have  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  government  in  providing  specialized 
training  in  basic  and  advanced  engineer¬ 
ing,  in  preflight,  in  foreign  area  and 
language  studies,  in  dentistry,  medicine 
and  veterinary  medicine,  to  mention  the 
most  important  ones.  More  than  212,- 
500  men  (trainees)  are  enrolled  in  these 
programs.  There  is  a  real  need  for  us 
to  determine  policies  that  can  serve  to 
guide  the  institutions  under  contract 
with  the  government  for  this  training 
in  determining  the  nature  and  amount 


of  credit  to  be  authorized  on  a  prac¬ 
ticable  and  fairly  uniform  basis.  Policies 
to  be  pursued  by  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  not  under  contract  for  such  train¬ 
ing  and  to  which  the  men  and  women  so 
trained  will  return  after  the  war  must 
also  be  adopted.  These  are  matters  need¬ 
ing  an  immediate  consideration.  Action 
on  them  cannot  longer  be  delayed.  True 
each  institution  must  be  allowed  indi¬ 
vidual  authority  in  the  determination 
of  its  own  institutional  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices.  They  are  entitled,  however,  to 
receive  from  the  Association  broad  state¬ 
ments  of  principles  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  guided  and  upon  the  basis 
of  which  they  can  arrive  at  some  in¬ 
telligent  decisions. 

One  other  phase  of  this  whole  matter 
of  specialized  training  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing.  There  are  numerous 
other  kinds  of  educational  experience 
not  so  easily  classifiable  but  nevertheless 
important  and  for  which  the  several 
branches  of  our  armed  forces  have  made 
and  are  making  provision.  All  of  these 
are  potentially  a  source  of  much  diffi¬ 
culty  when  it  comes  to  their  evaluation 
for  credit  purposes.  To  all  of  these  the 
attention  of  the  Association  must  be 
drawn.  They  cannot  be  safely  ignored. 
Provision  must  be  made  whereby  these 
can  be  taken  into  account  and  sound 
credit  provided. 

This  discussion  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  did  we  not  give  some  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  whole  matter  of 
post-war  education.  With  an  army  and 
navy  including  coast  guards  and  ma¬ 
rines,  not  to  forget  the  various  military 
services  that  have  been  opened  for  and 
to  women,  and  that  bid  fair  to  exceed  8,- 
000,000  to  10,000,000  persons,  we  are 
faced  with  some  tremendous  problems. 
It  is  not  at  all  too  soon  to  plan  for 
many  undreamed  of  eventualities.  Some 
are  di^sed  to  talk  about  “stream-lin¬ 
ing  education”  as  though  that  were  the 
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only  thing.  Others  see  challenges  to  our 
whole  philosophy  of  education  with  all 
that  that  entails.  Many  envision  a  com¬ 
plete  re-evaluation  of  our  whole  program 
—elementary,  secondary,  and  higher,  in¬ 
volving  a  complete  structural  rearrange¬ 
ment.  Others  are  concerned  with  the 
highly  important  matter  of  financial 
support,  local,  state,  and  federal.  Some 
professional  groups  of  educators  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  whole  thought  to  the  training 
and  certification  of  teachers.  Others  are 
thinking  about  tenure,  teacher  retire¬ 
ment,  and  financial  security  for  those 
retired.  Still  other  groups  are  devoting 
their  energies  to  the  evolvement  of  more 
closely  co-ordinated  units,  admissions 
requirements,  degrees,  and  other  related 
matters.  It  is  safe  and  fair  to  assume 
that  all  of  these  demand  our  inunediate 
consideration. 

Failing  in  this  we  shall  have  retarded 
educational  development  for  mayhap 
generations  to  come.  There  is  a  saying 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  utilize  crises — 
“strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.”  That  goes 
for  the  present  hour  of  crisis  not  only  in 
affairs  of  state  but  in  education,  culture, 
religion,  industry,  labor,  and  science. 
Accept  the  challenge  and  we  shall  have 
done  that  which  will  justify  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  we  are  all  a  part.  To 
your  stations  then.  Be  alert  to  every 
circumstance.  Semper  paratust 
George  W.  Rosenlof 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association 

NEW  OFFICERS  TAKE  OVER 

Although  the  July  issue  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  will  carry  a  revised  roster  of 
officers  of  the  Association  and  its  Com¬ 
missions  and  various  committees,  an¬ 
nouncement  is  made  here  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March 
the  following  individuals  were  elected 
to  the  offices  indicated: 

The  Association:  President,  Frank 


E.  Henzlik,  dean  of  Teachers  College, 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  E.  McVey,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Harvey,  Illinois.  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Paul  B.  Jacobson,  principal  of  the 
University  High  School,  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  succeeds  Frank  E. 
•Henzlik. 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities:  Chairman,  A.  H.  Upham, 
president  of  Miami  University.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  L.  Seaton,  president  of  Al¬ 
bion  College.  Secretary,  John  Dale 
Russell,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  succeeds  A. 
J.  Brumbaugh  of  the  same  institution. 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools: 
Chairman,  B.  C.  Tighe,  principal  of  the 
senior  high  school,  Fargo,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  He  succeeds  A.  J.  Gibson,  state 
supervisor  of  high  schools.  Charleston, 
West  Virginia.  O.  K.  Garretson,  profes¬ 
sor  of  secondary  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona  continues  as  secretary. 

Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice:  Chairman,  Harry  K.  Newburn, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  He  succeeds 
Paul  B.  Jacobson  who  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Association.  John  R. 
Emens,  director  of  personnel  for  the 
schools  of  Detroit,  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

Harold  Alberty  is  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Ohio  State  University;  A.  J. 
Brumbaugh  is  dean  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  past  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  Association;  Davto 
M.  Deforest  is  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Wayne  University;  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Dykstra  is  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Claude  Eg- 
GERTSON  is  assistant  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Michigan; 
-John  R.  Emens  is  director  of  personnel 
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of  the  Detroit  school  system  and  secre-  vania;  Donald  M.  Mackenzie  is 


tary  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  of  the  Association;  O.  K.  Gar- 
RETSON  is  professor  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  of  the  Association;  James 
M.  Hughes  is  professor  of  education 
and  acting  dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Northwestern  University;  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Jones  is  professor  of  secondary 
education  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


assistant  to  A.  J.  Brumbaugh  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  William  E. 
McVey  is  suF>erintendent  of  schools  at 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITERIA  FOR  THE 
ACCREDITATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  TERRITORY 


WiLLUM  1 
Harvey, 

Criteria  for  the  accreditation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  outcomes  of  move¬ 
ments  in  secondary  education  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  country  during 
the  last  seventy-five  years.  Educational 
programs  evolve  from  economic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  religious  elements  within  our 
social  fabric.  Their  full  significance  can 
be  realized  only  through  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for 
them. 

Emerging  from  the  Civil  War,  the 
nation  entered  upion  an  era  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  increased  interest  in  the 
character  of  its  public  schools.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1870  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
old  National  Teachers  Association.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
secondary  schools,  the  decline  of  the 
academy,  and  the  movement  for  the  ac¬ 
creditation  of  secondary  schools  are  in 
a  measure  coincidental.  While  the  aca¬ 
demy  held  sway,  there  was  little  interest 
in  admission  to  college  by  certificate. 
The  academy  and  the  university  con¬ 
stituted  two  distinct  parts  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  The  university  could 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  its  candidates  for 
admission  by  examination  only,  and, 
prior  to  1870,  there  was  little  need  of 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  institutions 
offering  instruction  on  the  secondary 
level.  As  the  public  high  school  grew  in 
prominence,  the  need  for  closer  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  university  became  appar¬ 
ent,  and  accreditment  seemed  the  logical 
channel  through  which  this  gap  might 
be  bridged. 


McV'ey 

Illinois 

Various  committees  have  played  a 
part  in  the  shaping  of  criteria.  The 
Committee  of  Ten  rendered  a  report  in 
1893  which  was  far-reaching  in  its  ef¬ 
fects;  and  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements  followed  with  its 
report  in  1899.  The  General  Education 
Board  was  an  important  influence  in  the 
setting  up  of  standards  in  the  South,  and 
the  definition  of  a  unit  of  credit,  an¬ 
nounced  by  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in 
1906,  has  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  accreditation  of  secondary  schools 
in  every  state  of  the  nation. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  evolution  of 
secondary  school  criteria  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  many  forces,  each  leaving  its 
own  imprint  upon  the  type  of  standards 
which  has  been  set  up  for  the  evaluation 
of  institutions  offering  instruction  on 
this  level.  Many  of  these  elements  are 
in  ascendancy  today  and  exercise  a  po¬ 
tent  influence  on  procedures  which  are 
being  followed  by  the  various  agencies 
which  have  been  empowered  to  accredit 
secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  cer¬ 
tain  standards  which  they  feel  may  be 
used  as  yardsticks  in  determining  the 
quality  of  institutions  of  learning. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  influence  of  colleges  upon  second¬ 
ary  schools  was  exerted  mainly  through 
the  independent  formulation  of  entrance 
requirements  prior  to  1890.  A  few  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  Columbia,  Harvard, 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
worked  out  fairly  definite  schemes  for 
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the  inspection  and  accreditation  of  such 
schools  and  were  holding  annual  con¬ 
ferences  between  groups  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  Two  associations  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  were  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  in  1890:  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  organized  in  1884, 
and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  which  came  into  being  in 
1887.  The  founding  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  represents  the  first  unified  effort 
to  bring  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
into  closer  relationship.  The  first  or¬ 
ganized  action  on  a  national  scale  af¬ 
fecting  secondary  schools  occurred  in 
1892,  when  the  Committee  of  Ten  made 
an  investigation  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  forty  leading  secondary  schools  of 
the  country. 

The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was 
founded  in  1895.  Its  incentive  ori¬ 
ginated  within  the  School  Masters’  Club 
in  Michigan.  This  club  bad  been  in 
existence  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  for 
college  and  secondary-school  men  to  get 
together  and  discuss  common  problems. 
The  benefits  achieved  led  to  the  belief 
that  others  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Michigan  should  be  allowed  to  congre¬ 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  good 
will,  mutual  understandings,  and  discus¬ 
sions  of  general  interest.  Accordingly, 
this  feeling  received  implementation  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
-that  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  be  asked  to  unite 
with  a  committee  of  the  club  in  issuing 
a  call  for  a  conference  to  form  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
North  Central  States.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  club  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  on 
December  i,  1894.  Invitations  were 


then  sent  to  a  number  of  prominent 
representatives  of  higher  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  ten  states  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  N^ 
braska,  and  Kansas.  The  invitation 
established  the  meeting  place  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
on  March  29  and  30,  1895,  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  following  agenda  for  the 
meeting: 

I.  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  form 
an  association? 

3.  If  so,  wbat  states  should  compose  the 
territory  in  which  it  is  to  act? 

3.  What  shall  be  the  qualification  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association? 

4.  How  often  shall  the  association  meet, 
and  where  shall  the  meetings  be  held? 

5.  Shall  the  association  take  steps  looking 
to  cooperation  with  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  Associations  in  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  secondary  instruction  and  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college? 

When  the  meeting  opened  on  March 
29,  189s,  thirty-six  delegates  responded 
to  the  roll  call.  There  were  five  from 
Ohio,  five  from  Michigan,  four  from 
Indiana,  fourteen  from  Illinois,  three 
from  Wisconsin,  three  from  Iowa,  and 
two  from  Missouri.  Among  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  twenty-two  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  presidents,  ten  heads  of  secondary 
schools,  three  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  one  college  professor.  A  temporary 
organization  was  agreed  upon,  officers 
wjere  elected  for  the  succeeding  year, 
and  a  constitution  was  drawn  up.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  the  first  regular  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  April  i, 
1896.  The  topics  decided  upon  for 
discussion  were,  “What  Constitutes  a 
Secondary  School?”  and  ‘.‘What  Con¬ 
stitutes  a  College?”  Thus  was  founded 
an  organization  which  was  destined  to 
exert  for  many  years  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  first  annual  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago,  finally  held  on  April 
3  and  4,  1896,  was  greeted  by  one  or 
more  representatives  from  each  of  the 
ten  states  mentioned  previously.  The 
total  enrollment  of  members  at  this 
meeting  was  113,  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  thirty-six  who  attended  the  or¬ 
ganization  meeting.  President  James  B. 
Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
presided.  Action  taken  at  this  time 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  activities 
which  have  characterized  the  work  of 
the  Association  for  almost  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  One  resolution  was  approved 
which  related  to  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  required  in  preparation  for 
admission  to  college,  and  another  set 
certain  limitations  on  the  granting  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  from  the 
very  outset,  the  Association  has  made 
consistent  efforts  to  improve  standards 
in  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

The  objective  of  the  Association  took 
definite  form  in  1908,  when  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  offered  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  standards  for  the  accreditation  of 
secondary  schools: 

The  aims  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  are,  first, 
to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance,  a  keener 
sympathy,  and  a  heartier  cooperation  between 
the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  this 
territory;  secondly,  to  consider  common  edu¬ 
cational  problems,  and  to  devise  best  ways 
and  means  of  solving  them;  and,  thirdly,  to 
promote  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
wen  being  of  students  by  urging  proper  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  of  school  buildings,  adequate 
library  and  laboratory  facilities,  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  scholarship  ,and  more  adequate  re¬ 
muneration  for  teachers. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee 
were  adopted,  and  the  aim  as  set  forth 
in  1908  has  continued  to  represent  the 
essential  purposes  of  the  Association 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  constitution,  adopted  in 


1895,  had  little  to  say  about  standards. 
Membership  in  the  Association  was 
limited  to  those  institutions,  both  higher 
and  secondary,  which  were  nominated 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  elected 
by  the  Association.  All  decisions  of  the 
Association  regarding  such  institutions 
were  to  be  advisory  in  character. 

The  Association  took  definite  steps 
in  i9or  to  provide  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  accreditation  of  second¬ 
ary  schools.  At  that  time  a  Commission 
on  Accredited  Schools  was  formed  to 
assume  this  responsibility  for  both  col¬ 
leges  and  secondary  schools.  This  Com¬ 
mission  was  authorized  to  define  and 
describe  unit  courses  of  study  in  the 
various  subjects  of  the  high-school  pro¬ 
gram,  taking  for  the  point  of  departure 
the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Thirteen;  to  serve  as  a 
standing  committee  on  uniformity  of 
admission  requirements  for  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  Association;  to 
take  steps  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
standards  and  methods;  to  promote 
economy  of  labor  and  expense  in  the 
work  of  high-school  inspection;  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  high  schools  within  the 
territory  of  the  Association  which  are 
entitled  to  the  accredited  relationships; 
and  to  formulate  and  report  methods 
and  standards  for  the  assignment  of  col¬ 
lege  credit  for  satisfactory  high-school 
work  done  in  advance  of  the  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

Standards  for  Secondary  Schools. — 
Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accredited  Schools,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  standards  began  to  receive  promi¬ 
nent  attention.  The  first  set  was  adopted 
in  1902,  the  year  following  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  commission.  Prior  to  this 
time,  the  criteria  for  evaluating  the 
merits  of  secondary  schools  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  requirements: 

I.  A  well-organized  four-year  course  of 
study,  devoted  chiefly  to  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
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German,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Political  Economy,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology. 

2.  A  program  of  constants  which  should 
include  (a)  two  years  of  work  in  English, 
(6)  two  years  of  work  in  mathematics,  (c) 
one  year  of  work  in  science,  (d)  one  year  of 
work  in  history,  or  six  out  of  sixteen  units, 
the  other  ten  being  elective. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accredited  Schools  was  held  in 
Chicago,  February  25,  1902.  At  that 
time  it  was  agreed  that  four  committees 
be  appointed  by  the  chair:  (i)  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  (2)  a  Committee  on 
Unit  Courses  of  Study,  (3)  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  High  School  Inspection,  (4)  and 
a  Committee  on  College  Credit  for  High 
School  Work. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Commission 
was  held  in  Cleveland  on  March  27, 
1902.  The  committees,  which  had  been 
appointed,  reported  in  full  and  after 
discussions  and  amendments,  their  re¬ 
ports  were  approved.  The  Commission 
presented  its  annual  report  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  following  day.  At  that 
time  the  reports  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  were  adopted. 

The  chief  items  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  High  School  Insp)ectlon 
which  dealt  primarily  with  standards  for 
secondary  schools  follow; 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of 
all  high-school  teachers  shall  be  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  including  special  training 
in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  such  requirement 
not  to  be  retroactive.  Practice  teaching,  as  a 
part  of  a  teacher’s  professional  equipment, 
under  skilled  supervision,  was  recommended 
as  advisable. 

2.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class¬ 
room  instruction  given  by  any  one  teacher 
should  not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  forty-five  minutes. 

3.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities 
should  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction. 

4.  The  esprit  de  corps,  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and 
study,  and  the  general  intellectual  and  ethical 


tone  of  the  school  are  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  and,  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank 
well  in  these  particulars,  as  evidenced  by 
thorough-going,  sympathetic  inspection,  should 
be  considered  eligible  for  approval. 

The  Committee  further  recommended 
that  a  board  of  five  inspectors  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ascertain  the  schools  within 
the  territory  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  which  should  be  entitled  to 
accredited  relationships  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  report  of  this  committee 
provided,  also,  for  blank  forms  on  which 
principals  of  secondary  schools  might 
submit  reports  and  other  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  outlined.  The  Committee  agreed 
that  nothing  less  than  the  standards 
recommended  should  be  deemed  accept¬ 
able  as  a  basis  for  the  accreditation  of 
a  secondary  school. 

Certain  other  requirements  were  an¬ 
nounced  with  regard  to  unit  courses 
which  might  very  properly  be  considered 
in  connection  with  standards  although 
they  were  not  so  incorporated  at  that 
time.  These  requirements  were  stated  in 
the  following  form: 

1.  A  unit  course  of  study  is  defined  as  a 
course  covering  a  school  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-five  weeks,  with  four  or  five  periods  of 
at  least  forty-five  minutes  each  per  week. 

2.  The  graduation  requirements  of  the  high 
school  and  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
college  shall  include  fifteen  units  as  above  de¬ 
fined. 

3.  All  high-school  curricula  and  all  require¬ 
ments  for  college  entrance  shall  include  as  con¬ 
stants  three  units  of  English  and  two  units  of 
mathematics. 

The  above  action  represents  the  first 
comprehensive  effort  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  to  formulate  a  set  of 
standards  upon  which  the  merits  of  a 
secondary  school  might  be  evaluated. 
Major  attention  heretofore  had  been 
given  to  courses  of  study  and  college 
entrance  requirements.  Esprit  de  corps 
and  the  general  tone  of  a  school  had  re- 
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ceived  scant  attention.  Practice  teaching 
as  a  part  of  the  professional  equipment 
of  a  teacher  had  not  beeh  mentioned. 
The  term  “professional  study”  crept  into 
this  report,  giving  recognition  to  the  part 
which  schools  of  education  were  playing 
in  the  preparation  of  those  who  were  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  were  all  high- 
school  inspectors  with  the  exception  of 
John  R.  Kirk,  President  of  the  Missouri 
State  Normal  School.  They  had  doubt¬ 
less  had  occasion  to  observe  again  and 
again  the  need  for  better  professional 
training  and  the  effect  which  the  moral 
tone  of  a  school  has  upon  its  efficiency 
and  general  quality  of  excellence.  All 
of  the  standards  adopted  in  1902  have 
remained  in  force,  with  minor  revisions, 
to  the  present  day,  testifying  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  far-sightedness  of  these  original 
workers  who  charted  the  future  course 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Revision  in  Standards,  1906. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  March,  1906,  Chairman  Whit¬ 
ney  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  presented 
a  report  on  “Standards  of  Admission  and 
Accredited  Schools,”  which  was  adopted. 
The  term,  “Standards  of  Admission,”  re¬ 
fers  to  admission  to  the  accredited  list 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  standards  were  approved: 

I.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does 
not  require  fifteen  units,  as  defined  by  the 
Association  for  adoption. 

}.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of 
tU  high-school  teachers  shall  be  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  including  special  training 
in  the  subjects  they  teach,  although  such  re¬ 
quirements  shall  not  be  construed  as  retro¬ 
active. 

3-  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class¬ 
room  instruction  given  by  any  one  teacher 
should  not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  at 
least  forty  minutes  in  the  clear. 


4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall 
be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  taught  as  outlined  by  the  association. 

5.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  ac¬ 
quired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  gen¬ 
eral  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  a  school 
are  paramount  factors,  and,  therefore,  only 
schools  which  rank  well  in  these  particulars, 
as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thorough-going  inspec¬ 
tion,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the  list. 

6.  Wherever  there  is  reasonable  doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  accept  that  doubt  as  ground  sufficient 
to  justify  rejection. 

7.  The  Association  has  omitted  for  the 
present  the  consideration  of  all  schools  whose 
teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  five 
teachers,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent. 

8.  No  school  shall  be  considered  unless  the 
regular  annual  blank  furnished  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  shall  have  been  filled  out  and  placed  on 
file  with  the  inspector. 

9.  All  schools  which  show  an  abnormal 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on 
average  number  belonging,  even  though  they 
may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements, 
are  rejected.  The  Association  recognizes  thirty 
as  the  maximum. 

10.  The  time  for  which  schools  are  ac¬ 
credited  shall  be  limited  to  one  year,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  list  by 
the  Association. 

11.  The  organ  of  communication  between 
the  accredited  schools  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  distributing, 
collecting  and  filing  annual  reports  of  such 
schools  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
Association  may  direct,  is  as  follows:  a.  In 
states  having  such  an  official,  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  appointed  by  the  State  University, 
b.  In  other  states  the  Inspector  of  Schools 
appointed  by  the  state  authority,  or,  if  there 
is  no  such  official,  such  person  or  persons  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  may  select. 

In  the  plans  approved  in  1906  appear 
certain  additional  criteria  which  were 
not  included  in  former  pronouncements 
on  standards.  The  number  of  units  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school  was  fixed  at  fifteen;  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  consideration  of  any  ap¬ 
plication  for  approval,  a  school  must 
employ  at  least  five  teachers;  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  annual  blank  form  was 
made  necessary  and  all  hearsay  evidence 
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was  to  be  rejected;  and  the  maximum 
pupil-teacher  ratio  was  placed  at  thirty. 
Apparently  there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
Association  to  become  more  conservative 
in  its  dealings  with  secondary  schools. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  accredited 
high  schools  had  now  reached  285,  scat¬ 
tered  over  twelve  states,  Colorado  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  Association  in  1897,  and 
Oklahoma  in  1901. 

Some  further  changes  occurred  in 
standards  in  1907.  In  the  latter  year, 
the  following  statement  was  insert^  as 
Standard  5,  thereby  changing  the  numer¬ 
ical  order  of  standards  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
ii:  “The  location  and  construction  of 
the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the 
laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  school 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  must  be  such  as  to  insure  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and 
teachers.” 

One  other  revision  was  made  prior  to 
1910.  In  1908,  Standard  8  was  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  “The  Association  will 
decline  to  consider  any  school  whose 
teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than 
four  teachers  exclusive  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.” 

Trends  in  Standards  before  igio. — 
The  original  constitution  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  adopted  in  1895,  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  standards,  and  such  as  were  for¬ 
mulated  prior  to  1910  reflected  a  gradual 
effort  to  meet  situations  as  they  arose 
from  time  to  time.  Originally,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  required  that  its  member  schools 
maintain  a  four-year  course  of  study 
and  specified  that  certain  subjects  be 
taught.  These  subjects  closely  paralleled 
college  admission  requirements.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  expected  that  certain 
sequences  of  subjects  would  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  formulate 
a  set  of  standards  came  in  1902,  with 
the  adoption  of  a  committee  report 


which  concerned  itself  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  of  teachers,  the  teaching 
load,  the  library  and  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
school.  In  1906  standards  were  added 
embracing  the  number  of  units  required 
for  graduation,  the  minimum  num^r  of 
teachers,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher,  and  specific  instruction 
governing  the  submission  of  blanks.  An 
additional  standard  followed  in  1907 
which  related  to  the  location  and  con¬ 
struction  of  buildngs,  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  other  matters  connected 
with  sanitation,  laboratory  equipment, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  originally  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  courses  of  study  and  college 
admission  requirements  had  by  1910 
broadened  considerably  in  scope.  There 
was  a  tendency  for  standards  to  become 
more  detailed  and  to  emphasize  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  courses  of  study  were  being 
administered.  Moreover,  quite  apart 
from  subject-matter  preparation,  atten¬ 
tion  was  being  given  to  factors  which 
affected  the  welfare  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  North  Central  Association 
had  entered  upon  a  program  of  second¬ 
ary-school  improvement  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  attract  wide-spread  attention 
and  to  lay  the  basis  for  ^e  participation 
of  hundreds  of  schools  heretofore  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  rather  lim¬ 
ited  aims  that  characterized  the  early 
stages  of  the  work  of  the  organization. 

DEVELOPMENT  WITHIN  THE  STATES 

While  the  North  Central  Association 
was  developing  a  set  of  standards  for  the 
accreditation  of  secondary  schools,  vari¬ 
ous  state  agencies  were  busy  with  the 
same  problem.  All  states  did  not  adopt 
identical  procedures.  In  some  states  the 
agency  for  accreditation  was  the  State 
University.  In  some  instances  the  State 
Board  of  Education  or  State  High  School 
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Boards  performed  this  function.  In  still 
others  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  University  exercised 
joint  control,  whereas  some  states  lodged 
authority  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Heated 
arguments  occurred  over  the  question 
lather  accreditation  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  the  state  department  or  the 
state  university,  and  the  question  was 
still  a  mooted  one  at  the  close  of  the 
century.  It  has  never  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  evidence  points  to  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  as  the  predominating  state  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  accreditation  of  secondary 
schools  prior  to  1910.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  too,  that  these  circumstances 
did  not  arise  through  chance;  that  they 
were  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  that  day  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  movements  then  in  progress.  As 
the  public  secondary  school  grew  in  pres¬ 
tige  and  numerical  strength,  the  univer¬ 
sities  looked  out  upon  an  expanding  unit 
in  the  educational  scheme  which  in 
future  was  to  become  the  feeder  of  the 
university.  Since  both  were  a  part  of 
the  program  for  education  at  public 
expense,  the  need  for  some  kind  of  af¬ 
filiation  became  apparent.  Prior  to  1910, 
state  departments  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
dothed  with  the  necessary  authority  to 
standardize  and  accredit  secondary 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  univer¬ 
sities  needed  no  such  powers  delegated 
to  them.  There  was  a  natural  desire  to 
affiliate  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege  for  the  increasing  number  of  young 
people  attending  the  higher  institutions. 
The  logical  sequence  to  these  situations 
was  university  accreditation,  and  plans 
of  this  character  were  under  way  in 
eleven  of  the  fifteen  states  belonging  to 
the  North  Central  Association  in  1910. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  new 
century,  there  were  rumblings  of  dis¬ 


content  in  the  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  because  greater  authority  had  not 
been  accorded  them  in  matters  relating 
to  the  recognition  of  high  schools.  In 
Illinois  a  heated  controversy  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  State  High  School  Visitor  for  the 
University.  This  same  situation  was 
duplicated  in  other  states.  State  superin¬ 
tendents  were  urging  that  legislatures 
delegate  to  them  power  to  set  up  stand¬ 
ards  and  accredit  secondary  schools. 
They  argued  that  the  state  is  the  agent 
responsible  for  the  education  of  its  citi¬ 
zens;  that  it  has  created  the  various 
instrumentalities  through  which  educa¬ 
tional  programs  may  be  carried  forward; 
that  it  is  responsible  for  the  success  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  education; 
and  that  the  state  must  supervise  the 
educational  system  in  its  entirety.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  were  very  con¬ 
vincing  and  legislatures  in  some  states 
began  giving  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  problem.  In  1902,  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ohio  was  given  authority  to 
set  up  regulations  and  establish  a  list  of 
approved  schools,  and  by  1910  that  of¬ 
fice  was  in  command  of  all  necessary 
machinery  for  the  accreditation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Similar  situations  were 
being  carried  forward  in  Missouri,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  later  in  Illinois.  In  1910 
Iowa  wrote  finis  to  university  accredita¬ 
tion  and  turned  the  whole  matter  over 
to  the  State  Department.  Minnesota  had 
done  this  in  1893.  A  trend  had  started 
which  was  to  gather  momentum  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

During  these  years,  state  agencies 
were  developing  criteria  for  the  accredi¬ 
tation  of  secondary  schools.  By  1910, 
fairly  definite  programs  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  A  summary  of  standards,  used 
in  the  various  states  in  1910,  in  most 
cases  reveals  that  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  required  to  devote  full  time  to  high- 
school  instruction  was  either  two  or 
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three.  Ten  states  required  that  teachers 
be  college  or  normal  school  graduates; 
one,  that  they  be  well  prepared;  two, 
that  they  be  competent;  one,  that  they 
be  in  possession  of  a  first-class  standard 
certificate;  and  one,  that  they  hold  a 
college  or  normal  school  diploma  or  a 
state  certificate.  The  length  of  the 
school  year  was  fairly  well  stabilized  at 
•  thirty-six  weeks,  while  the  number  of 
units  required  for  graduation  ranged 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  with  fifteen  in 
the  favored  position.  Nebraska  in¬ 
creased  its  requirements  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  units  on  September  i,  1910. 
Whenever  specified,  the  length  of  the 
recitation  period  was  forty  minutes  with 
two  exceptions.  Four  states  established 
six  periods  per  day  as  the  maximum 
teaching  load,  and  five  named  seven  as 
the  largest  number  of  classes  a  teacher 
might  be  permitted  to  meet  daily.  The 
remainder  omitted  any  mention  of  teach¬ 
ing  load  in  their  standards. 

For  the  most  part  the  standards  con¬ 
cerning  library  and  laboratory  facilities, 
records,  buildings,  and  the  like  were  in¬ 
definite.  As  a  rule  they  were  stated  in  a 
manner  that  permitted  much  flexibility 
in  practice,  probably  because  doubt 
existed  as  to  what  the  precise  require¬ 
ments  should  be.  In  many  instances,  the 
building  standard  contained  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
hygienic  conditions,  reflecting  the  word¬ 
ing  and  intent  of  a  standard  adopted  by 
the  North  Central  Association  in  1907 
which  read:  “The  location  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heat¬ 
ing,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the 
nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors, 
closets,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and 
methods  of  cleaning  must  be  such  as  to 
insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both 
pupils  and  teachers.”  The  influence  of 
the  North  Central  Association  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  criteria  established  by 
the  states. 


TRENDS  IN  STANDARDS  BETWEEN  . 

1910  AND  1940 

The  main  issues  which  were  to  arise 
in  matters  of  accreditation  had  been 
faced  before  1910,  and  patterns  of  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  established  which  were  to 
last  as  guiding  principles  to  the  present 
day.  The  trend  does  not  indicate  a 
tendency  to  establish  many  new  stand¬ 
ards  after  that  date  but  instead  to 
stengthen  and  make  effective  the  criteria 
which  had  been  determined  upon  in  the 
earlier  period  as  a  basis  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  schools.  To  illustrate,  in  1910 
most  agencies  were  requiring  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  instructors  in  any 
accredited  high  school  should  be  college 
graduates.  By  1920,  Montana,  Missouri, 
and  Michigan  were  requiring,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  college  degree,  a  minimum  of 
twelve  hours  of  preparation  in  profes¬ 
sional  subjects.  By  1930,  this  requir^ 
ment  had  become  general,  one  state 
specifying  as  many  as  twenty  hours  of 
preparation  in  professional  subjects. 
Later  it  became  necessary  that  instruc¬ 
tors  be  assigned  to  teach  in  their  major 
fields  of  preparation  and  finally,  specific 
standards  were  adopted  requiring  a  defi¬ 
nite  minimum  of  preparation  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  taught. 

Not  all  criteria  have  experienced  as 
much  change  as  the  one  just  described, 
although  some  progress  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  has  taken  place  in  most 
of  them.  The  minimum  length  of  the 
school  year  has  been  set  at  thirty-six 
weeks  in  most  cases,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  period  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  states  permitted  thirty-two  weeks  as 
the  minimum;  slight  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  units  required 
for  graduation,  the  tendency  being  for 
states  to  raise  this  minimum  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  units;  the  trend  in  length 
of  class  periods  has  been  toward  the 
longer  period;  the  teaching  load  has  ex- 
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perienced  a  downward  tendency  since 
igencies  which  formerly  permitted  a 
teiching  schedule  of  seven  periods  per 
day  have  reduced  this  maximum  to  six; 
and  the  criteria  for  library,  laboratory, 
and  plant  facilities  have  shown  in  each 
case  a  trend  toward  higher  standards 
for  equipment  and  better  facilities  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  learning  process. 
Library  requirements  have  undergone 
greater  modification  than  any  other  of 
the  three  areas  mentioned.  By  1940  a 
large  percentage  of  state  agencies  speci¬ 
fied  a  definite  amount  of  training  in 
library  science  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  charge  of  the  library,  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  for  books,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  which  a  library 
should  possess  in  terms  of  school  enroll¬ 
ments. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  state 
agencies  of  accreditation  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  determining  the  character  of 
their  standards.  A  study  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  reveals  that  adoption  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  standards  and  m^ihcations 
of  standards  were  preceded  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  action  on  such  matters  by 
the  regional  accrediting  agency.  The 
implications  in  these  situations  point 
strongly  to  the  theory  that  the  North 
Central  Association  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  formulation  of  criteria  for 
the  accreditation  of  secondary  schools  in 
the  Middle  West.  This  development  is 
DO  doubt  due  in  a  large  sense  to  the 
interlocking  of  officials  of  state  agencies 
and  the  regional  organization.  After 
state  officials  had  participated  in  the 
writing  of  standards  for  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  at  one  of  its  annual 
ineetings,  an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
enforce  the  same  conditions  at  home  was 
a  logical  outcome  to  be  expected.  This 
situation  accounts  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  similarity  of  standards  in  the 
different  states,  and  the  points  of  agree¬ 


ment  along  broad  outlines,  which  may 
be  noted  by  the  most  casual  examination 
of  the  standards  prescribed  by  state 
agencies. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  trends  al¬ 
ready  cited,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  broader  prob¬ 
lems  of  secondary  education  during  this 
later  period.  Efforts  in  this  regard  were 
exemplified  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Criteria  which  appeared  in  the  1938  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  In  this  declaration,  the 
Commission  stated  that,  insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  wished  to  clarify  and  simplify 
present  practices  and  requirements  and 
to  make  the  criteria  of  evaluation  more 
flexible.  It  went  on  to  say  that  less  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  upon  annual 
accreditation  and  more  upon  continued 
forms  of  evaluation;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  evaluation  should  be  shifted 
more  and  more  from  a  mere  accrediting 
procedure  to  a  program  of  wholesome 
stimulation  of  educational  practices. 
Whether  these  aims  of  the  Commission 
will  be  realized,  the  future  alone  can 
reveal.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  re¬ 
flected  in  any  material  changes  in  cri¬ 
teria,  and  the  program  of  accreditation 
has  continued  very  much  as  before.  The 
declaration  of  1938  would  remedy  some 
of  the  weaknesses  in  our  accrediting 
procedures  were  its  provisions  carried 
out  in  actual  practice. 

BRIEF  EVALUATION  OF  STANDARDS 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  of  establishing  the  validity  of 
standards  which  accreditng  organiza¬ 
tions  have  imposed  upon  member 
schools.  Fear  exists  that  the  persistence 
of  time-worn  custom,  which  has  caused 
many  educational  enterprises  to  lapse 
into  the  deep  ruts  of  tradition,  may 
inhibit  changes  critics  have  frequently 
pointed  out  as  being  desirable. 
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Certain  investigations  seem  to  raise 
important  questions  concerning  the 
standards  of  accrediting  associations. 
They  definitely  suggest  the  need  for 
further  examination  of  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  standards  which  are  main¬ 
tained  by  accrediting  agencies,  both 
regional  and  state.  There  are  some 
standards  which  have  not  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  investigation;  they  are  more  or 
less  traditionally  accepted  and  have 
never  been  seriously  questioned.  In  the 
light  of  available  data,  a  more  thorough 
testing  of  present  standards  is  greatly 
needed.  A  study  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  partial  or  complete  compliance 
with  each  standard  affects  the  quality 
of  a  school  would  prove  of  much  value 
to  secondary  education. 

The  North  Central  Association  makes 
a  practice  of  warning  schools  which  vio¬ 
late  its  criteria  although  such  criteria 
are  untested  by  scientific  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  their  validity  has  not  been 
established  on  any  basis  other  than  that 
which  public  opinion  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  provide.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  criteria  cannot  be  applied 
singly  as  a  basis  for  accreditation  with¬ 
out  injustice.  It  is  believed  a  much 
safer  procedure  would  result  from  the 
employment  of  norms  or  patterns  of 
educational  achievement.  Objections 
concerning  lack  of  validation,  inflexi¬ 
bility,  and  mechanical  tendencies  would 
probably  disapjjear  if  institutional  pat¬ 


terns  and  norms  were  used  as  a  basis  of 
accreditation  rather  than  judgments 
based  upon  the  ability  of  a  school  to 
meet  singly  and  collectively  each  and 
every  criterion  that  is  set  up  by  the 
Association. 

Most  critics  agree  that,  regardless  of 
any  weaknesses  in  the  present  criteria 
of  accrediting  agencies,  their  influence 
has  been  stimulating  to  the  cause  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  They  have  pointed 
the  way  to  better  practices  and  higher  ] 
levels  of  attainment;  they  have  encour-  | 
aged  poorer  schools  to  strive  to  measure  j 
up  to  the  minimum  requirements  for  ( 
accreditation;  they  have  made  it  easier  < 
for  superintendents,  who  deal  with  back-  i 
ward  boards  of  education,  to  obtain  the  i 
necessary  financial  support  to  maintain  ; 
adequate  and  competent  teaching  staffs,  i 
good  buildings,  a  reasonable  supply  of  :  ] 
laboratory  equipment  and  apparatus,  and  '  i 
a  teaching  load  that  is  not  excessive.  ’ 
Criteria  have  been  met  by  accredited  i 
high  schools  in  the  face  of  economic  i 
distress  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  i 
which  at  times  would  have  endangered  i 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  had  not  the  i 
loss  of  accreditation  acted  as  a  deterring  i 
force.  Certainly  the  benefits  which  have  i 
been  derived  from  agencies  of  accredita¬ 
tion  far  outweigh  any  injustices  result¬ 
ing  from  methods  of  procedure.  Time  i 
should  witness  the  application  of  any 
remedies  needed  to  improve  present 
practices. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  DATA  OF  THE  HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1941-42 

D.  M.  Mackenzie  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 


The 

PuESUANT  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of 
Accrediting  Procedures  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  in  1940,  the  Board  of  Review  of 
the  Commission  calls  for  a  report  from 
all  member  institutions  on  one  of  three 
areas  every  other  year.  The  three  areas 
are  finance,  library,  and  faculty  com- 
:  petence.  The  purpose  of  these  reports 
•  is  twofold:  i)  to  provide  new  data  from 


of  Chicago 

ries  during  the  academic  year  1941-42., 
All  of  the  309  institutions  accredited  by 
the  Association  at  the  present  time  re¬ 
turned  the  forms.  As  will  be  noted  sub¬ 
sequently,  varying  numbers  of  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  omitted  from  the  several 
sections  of  the  report  because  adequate 
information  was  lacking  on  the  report 
form. 

The  report  presents  the  data  under 
five  sections:  The  Holdings  of  the  Li- 


'  which  percentile  tables  may  be  con¬ 
structed  for  certain  items  on  the  insti¬ 
tutional  pattern  map,  and  2 )  to  provide 
the  membership  with  information  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  area  concerned.  The  first 
report  called  for  under  this  procedure 
covered  the  area  of  finance.^  The  pres¬ 
ent  report  covering  the  library  is  the 
second  under  the  new  plan  and  a  third 
report  on  faculty  competence,  to  be 
called  for  in  the  future,  will  complete  the 
first  cycle  of  these  biennial  repKirts. 

The  forms  used  in  the  collection  of  the 
data  reported  herewith  were  devised  by 
four  committees  representing  each  of  the 
four  types  of  institutions  comprising  the 
membership  of  the  Association.  By  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Board  of  Review  the  Sec¬ 
retary  distributed  these  forms  to  all 
member  institutions  in  the  spring  of 
i943>  asking  for  information  concerning 
the  operation  of  their  respective  libra- 

ijohn  Oliver  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  “An 
Analysis  of  Financial  Data  of  the  Higher  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Association  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
>939-40,”  North  Central  Association  Quar- 
niLY,  XVI  (April,  1942),  430-47. 


brary.  Expenditures  for  Books,  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  Library  Salaries,  The  Staff  of 
the  Library,  and  the  Use  of  the  Library. 
The  first  three  of  these  include  data 
which  provide  percentiles  for  use  in  con¬ 
structing  the  institutional  pattern  map. 

Since  the  collection  of  library  data  in 
1934  ‘  the  Association  has  adopted  a 
new  plan  for  classifying  its  membership 
which  is  based  primarily  on  structural 
organization.  The  previous  plan  classi¬ 
fied  institutions  on  the  basis  of  control 
and  type  such  as  public  and  private  uni¬ 
versities,  public  and  private  liberal  arts 
colleges,  teachers  colleges,  etc.  The  pres¬ 
ent  classification  is  as  follows: 

Group  /.  Institutions  offering  two-year  pro¬ 
grams  beyond  high  school  graduation. 

Group  II.  Institutions  offering  only  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  in  a  single  unitary  organization. 

Group  III.  Institutions  offering  master’s  de¬ 
grees  and/or  professional  degrees  in  a  total  of 
not  more  than  three  separately  organized  units. 

2  W.  J.  Haggerty  and  G.  A.  Works,  “An  An¬ 
alysis  of  the  Library  Data  of  the  Higher  Institu¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association  for  the 
Year  1934-33.”  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  XI  (April,  1937),  457-69. 
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Croup  TV.  Institutions  offering  doctor’s  de¬ 
grees  (PhD,  ScD,  EdD)  and  institutions  of¬ 
fering  master’s  degrees  and/or  professional 
degrees  in  a  total  of  four  or  more  separately 
organized  units. 

While  a  number  of  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  relative  to  library  development 
over  an  eight-year  period  might  have 
been  drawn  had  the  present  data  been 


although  called  a  reference  list,  included 
many  titles  which  could  not  properly  be 
so  classified.  The  new  list  is  much  more 
a  list  of  reference  books.  It  is  composed 
of  a  list  of  752  items  against  which  all 
institutions  were  asked  to  check  their 
holdings.  In  order  to  adjust  this  list  to 
the  varying  curricular  needs  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  included  in  the  membership  of 


TABLE  I 


Percentage  of  Reference  Books  Held  on  a  Prepared  Checklist  by  308  North  Central 
Institutions  in  1941-42  Reported  by  Deciles 


Percentile 

AU 

Institutions 

Groups  I, 

II  and  m 

Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

100 . 

96.3 

88.8 

60.4 

88.8 

88.3 

96.3 

90 . 

65-3 

51S 

36.3 

5»-5 

57-0 

89.8 

80 . 

52-4 

46.9 

309 

46.9 

sot 

84.9 

70 . 

48.1 

40.2 

29.4 

41.2 

46.3 

81.6 

60 . 

40.4 

36.3 

26.0 

36.5 

40.2 

74-3 

SO . 

36.3 

21.8 

319 

37S 

65.3 

40 . 

30.7 

17.8 

29.6 

32.7 

61.6 

30 . 

38.6 

16.S 

26.4 

29.9 

56.4 

30 . 

24.  S 

14.6 

233 

27.8 

50.6 

10 . 

EH 

19.4 

21.6 

4S» 

X . 

mm 

mm 

mim 

4.8 

14-7 

36.9 

Number  of 

Institutions . 

308 

256 

47 

127 

82 

52 

analyzed  under  the  old  classification, 
the  new  classification  has  been  used  in¬ 
stead.  It  is  thought  that  the  latter  basis 
provides  a  more  meaningful  analysis  of 
present  library  conditions  even  though 
the  data  may  not  in  all  cases  be  directly 
compared  with  those  reported  in  the 
1934-35  study. 

THE  HOLDINGS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  holdings  of  the  library  are  meas¬ 
ured  in  two  respects,  reference  books 
and  periodicals. 

Reference  Books. — In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  prepared  the  library 
rejxirt  forms  a  major  improvement  over 
the  previous  forms  used  in  procuring 
library  data  is  the  checklist  used  to 
measure  the  book  holdings  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  previously  used  checklist. 


the  Association,  each  institution  was 
asked  to  indicate  in  the  report  the  areas 
(English,  Home  Economics,  etc.)  in 
which  they  offered  v/ork.  Since  each 
book  on  the  list  is  classified  in  one  of 
these  areas,  the  total  number  of  books 
on  the  list  falling  in  the  areas  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curricular  offering  of  a 
particular  institution  is  subtracted  from 
752  in  order  to  establish  a  base  for  the 
institution.  The  score  for  a  particular 
institution,  then,  is  the  percentage  the 
total  number  of  books  checked  on  the 
entire  list  is  of  the  institutional  base. 
Hence,  the  list  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  an  engineering  school  or  to  a 
liberal  arts  college  or  to  other  types  of 
institutions  with  varying  curricular  pat¬ 
terns.  Table  I  presents  the  data  by 
deciles  for  all  institutions  and  for  each 
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of  four  groups  of  institutions  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  foregoing  paragraph.  Wil¬ 
son  Junior  College  is  not  included  in  the 
computation  since  it  uses  the  same  li- 
t^ary  as  the  Chicago  Teachers  College, 
the  latter  being  included  in  Group  II. 

Table  I  is  read  as  follows:  The  me¬ 
dian  institution  in  the  Association 
checked  36.3  percent  of  the  books  on 
the  checklist  on  an  adjusted  base,  the 
median  junior  college  21.8  percent,  etc. 
.\n  institution  checking  40.4  percent  of 
the  items  will  exceed  60  percent  of  all 
the  institutions,  a  junior  college  check¬ 
ing  16.5  percent  of  the  items  will  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  junior  colleges,  etc. 

An  insp>ection  of  Table  I  reveals  wide 
variation  in  the  p>ercentage  of  reference 
books  held  by  all  institutions  and  by 
groups  of  institutions.  Among  all  insti¬ 
tutions  this  figure  ranges  from  6.5  per¬ 
cent  at  the  first  percentile  to  96.3 
percent  at  the  looth  percentile.  This 
spread  is  almost  as  great  among  institu¬ 
tions  of  Groups  II  and  III,  but  it  is 
markedly  less  among  the  institutions  of 
Group  I  and  of  Group  IV.  The  highest 
percentage  held  by  a  junior  college 
(Group  I)  is  60.4  percent,  while  no 
institution  of  Group  IV  (universities) 
holds  less  than  36.9  percent  of  the  list. 
Because  of  the  heavy  holdings  of  the 
Group  IV  institutions  a  separate  set  of 
percentiles  has  been  calculated  for  the 
institutions  of  Groups  I,  II,  and  III.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  median 
institution  of  Group  IV  holds  over  twice 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  list  as  does 
the  median  institution  of  Groups  I,  II, 
and  III  combined.  While  the  defects  of 
the  checklist  as  a  measure  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  library  resources  are  readily 
acknowledged,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  evidence  still  points  to  great  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  holdings  of  the  several  li¬ 
braries  of  the  institutions  belonging  to 
the  Association.  This  evidence  should 
become  more  significant  when  it  is 


realized  that  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  reference  books  an  institution  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  has  been  adjusted  to  the 
type  of  program  it  is  offering. 

Although  the  checklists  used  in  1939- 
40  ^  and  those  used  in  the  present  study 
are  different,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  scores  of  the  member  institutions  at 
each  decile.  Comparable  data  for  all 
institutions  except  junior  colleges  are 
shown  in  Table  II.  The  range  of  the 

TABLE  II 

Comparable  Scores  ok  the  1939-40  Reference 
Book  Checklist  and  on  the  1941-43 
Checklist  by  Deciles  for  all 
Institutions  Except 
Junior  Colleges 


Percentile 

Score  on 
1939-40 
Checklist 

Score  on 
1941-42 
Checkhst 

100 . 

94-9 

96.3 

90 . 

62.3 

71.8 

80 . 

44.6 

S6.S 

70 . 

384 

49.2 

60 . 

330 

44.8 

so . 

39  s 

390 

40 . 

2SS 

34- 1 

30 . 

*1-3 

30.0 

20 . 

17.9 

26.8 

10 . 

14.9 

21.3 

I . 

6.7 

14-7 

Number  of  Institutions.. . 

207 

361 

two  distributions  is  similar  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  general  institutions  hold 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  items  on  the 
new  list  than  they  held  on  the  old  one 
at  a  given  percentile.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  new  list  is  more  truly 
a  reference  list  than  was  the  one  used 
in  the  1939-40  study.  Table  III  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  kind  of  a  comparison  for 
the  junior  colleges,  the  data  indicating 

S  A  special  study  was  made  by  the  Secretary’s 
office  in  1939-40  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  per¬ 
centile  tables  on  the  basis  of  a  revised  checklist 
worked  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Graduate 
Library  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
These  norms  were  used  until  those  from  the 
present  study  were  available. 
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that  the  comments  made  relative  to 
Table  II  apply  here  equally  as  well. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  two  mis¬ 
conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
checklist.  From  a  number  of  contacts 
with  administrators  and  librarians  and 
from  letters  accompanying  the  repwrts  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  checklist  is  re- 

TABLE  III 

Comparable  Scores  on  the  1939-40 
Reference  Book  Checkust  and  on 
THE  1941-42  Checklist  by 
Deciles  for  Junior 
Colleges 


Percentile 

Score  on 
1939-40 
Checklist 

Score  on 
1941-42 
Checklist 

100 . 

60.0 

60.4 

90 . 

36.5 

36.3 

80 . 

26.5 

309 

70 . 

21.3 

29.4 

60 . 

18.6 

26.0 

SO . 

16.7 

21.8 

40 . 

14.8 

17.8 

30 . 

131 

I6.S 

20 . 

11.4 

14.6 

10 . 

9-3 

II.O 

I . 

S-4 

6.3 

Number  of  Institutions.. . 

34 

47 

garded  by  some  as  a  buying  guide.  The 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  illustrates 
this: 

We  have  enjoyed  checking  the  lists  and  shaU 
be  glad  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  future 
purchases  as  there  are  several  items  we  would 
like  to  have. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
list  does  not  represent  a  list  of  books 
essential  to  all  libraries  and  a  librarian 
may  do  a  great  disservice  to  his  institu¬ 
tion  in  usng  it  for  purchasing  purposes. 
It  is  a  sampling  list  and  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such.  Book  purchasing  must 
be  done  with  the  specific  needs  of  the 
library  in  mind  and  with  the  help  of 
valid  aids  available  to  the  librarian  as 
well  as  with  the  aid  of  the  faculty.  To 
make  specific  purchases  from  the  list  in 


an  effort  to  raise  an  institution’s  per¬ 
centile  rank  at  a  future  date  is  obviously 
unwise  since  an  entirely  different  list  is 
likely  to  be  used  in  future  studies  of  the 
library. 

Another  aspect  of  this  misconception 
is  that  the  list  should  contain  all  the 
important  reference  works  in  the  various 
subject  matter  fields.  A  number  of  re¬ 
turns  were  accompanied  by  extensive 
lists  of  holdings  which  were  not  included 
on  the  checklist  but  which  were  to  be 
found  in  the  institution’s  library.  The 
following  quotation  from  a  letter  illus¬ 
trates  this  point  of  view: 

We  have  supplemented  the  answers  to  the 
questions  by  lists  of  alternative  equivalent 
works  which  we  have  found  specially  useful. 
We  find  a  number  of  the  works  are  not 
specially  adapted  to  our  instruction  program 
and  consequently  we  do  not  plan  to  buy  them. 
Some  others  we  have  overlooked  and  will 
secure  them  under  our  next  budget  allowance. 

With  this  letter  was  sent  a  four-page  list 
of  books  entitled,  “Reference  Works  in 

the - College  Library  which, 

in  many  cases,  the  faculty  find  more 
suited  to  their  needs  than  some  of  those 
in  the  printed  list.” 

Here  again,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  checklist  is  not  presumed  to 
include  all  reference  works  valuable  for 
the  programs  of  all  the  institutions  in 
the  Association.  It  is  a  sampling  list 
only;  it  would  be  impracticable  to  con¬ 
struct  a  list  containing  all  the  reference 
works  useful  in  the  programs  of  all  the 
institutions  in  the  Association. 

Periodicals. — The  periodicals  received 
by  the  library  constitute  the  second  item 
for  which  data  were  gathered  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  percentile  tables. 
All  member  institutions  were  asked  to 
check  their  holdings  against  a  prepared 
list  of  420  periodicals.  Adjustment  for 
curricular  differences  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  reference  book 
checklist.  As  a  further  adjustment  for 
curricular  differences  among  the  member 
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institutions  1 1  periodicals  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  which  have  particular  value  for 
Catholic  institutions.  These  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  base  for  each  Catholic 
institution  and  excluded  from  the  base 
of  each  non-Catholic  institution. 

The  data  for  the  present  study  are  set 
forth  in  Table  IV.  The  median  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  Association  held  37.7  percent 
of  the  checklist.  It  is  very  clear  from 


percentage  of  the  checklist  that  the  me¬ 
dian  junior  college  holds,  and  over  twice 
that  of  the  median  Group  II  institution. 

While  the  checklist  used  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  study  is  not  identical  with  that  used 
in  the  1939-40  study,  the  two  are  similar 
enough  to  justify  a  comparison  of  the 
scores  on  the  two  lists.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that,  as  in  the  similar 
comparison  of  the  reference  book  data. 


TABLE  IV 


Percentage  of  Periodicals  Held  on  a  Prepared  Checklist  by  308  North  Central 

iNSTITXmONS  IN  I94I-43  REPORTED  BY  DECILES 


Percentile 

All 

Institutions 

Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

100 . 

100.0 

49.0 

90.6 

100.0  « 

90 . 

74.0 

38.1 

47-S 

Hi  H 

98.0 

80 . 

ss-s 

39.8 

431 

95-6 

70 . 

47-4 

24.0 

39- S 

90.3 

60 . 

42.7 

32.0 

36.6 

46.7 

83.8 

SO . 

37-7 

20.8 

34-7 

435 

77.0 

40 . 

34-6 

18.9 

329 

40.8 

68.9 

30 . 

31S 

16.1 

30.1 

36.3 

62.6 

20 . 

26.9 

14-7 

33-2 

S2.8 

10 . 

21-5 

10.8 

29.9 

435 

I . 

10.4 

9.2 

16.6 

27.9 

Number  of 

Institutions . 

308 

47 

127 

82 

52 

the  medians  for  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  institutions  that  as  the  institution 
increases  the  scope  of  its  program  and 
as  the  complexity  of  its  structural  or¬ 
ganization  increases,  the  periodical  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  library  correspondingly  in¬ 
crease.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  ranges  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  in  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
institutions.  The  range  begins  and  ends 
at  successively  higher  percentages  from 
Group  I  through  Group  IV  except  for 
Group  II.  If  the  top  three  institutions 
of  Group  II  are  eliminated  from  the 
distribution  the  highest  percentage  of 
periodicals  held  by  this  group  is  59.7 
percent.  The  median  institution  in 
Group  IV  holds  almost  four  times  the 


the  institutions  included  in  the  1939-40 
study  are  not  identical  with  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  one;  however,  the 
changes  in  the  Association  membership 
were  few  over  the  two-year  period. 

Table  V  gives  the  percentage  of  the 
checklists  held  at  each  decile  for  all  in¬ 
stitutions  except  junior  colleges  in  each 
of  the  two  studies.  The  range  of  the  two 
distributions  is  about  the  same  and, 
generally  speaking  the  score  on  each  of 
two  checklists  does  not  differ  greatly  at 
each  decile. 

Table  VI  presents  the  data  for  the 
junior  colleges.  While  the  range  in  the 
distribution  for  this  group  of  institutions 
is  about  the  same  for  the  two  periods 
studied,  it  is  evident  that  the  scores  on 
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the  present  checklist  are  higher  at  each 
decile  than  they  were  on  the  1939-40 
checklist. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  BOOKS 
A  third  index  of  library  excellence  is 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  library 

TABLE  V 

Comparable  Scores  on  the  1939-40  Periodical 
Checkust  and  on  the  1941-42  Checklist 
BY  Deciles  for  All  Institutions 
Except  Junior  Colleges 


Percentile 

Score  on 
1039-40 
Checklist 

Score  on 
1941-42 
checklist 

100 . 

100.0 

100.0 

90 . 

77.0 

79- S 

80 . 

61.4 

62.2 

70 . 

S3-I 

SI.8 

60 . 

46.8 

44.8 

50 . 

41-5 

40.4 

40 . 

37-7 

36.7 

30 . 

34-6 

340 

20 . 

3t-3 

31-3 

10 . 

26.4 

26.6 

I . 

iS-9 

17.0 

Number  of  Institutions.. . 

208 

261 

books;  the  figure  used  is  the  average 
amount  spent  over  a  five-year  period, 
which  prevents  extraordinarily  large  or 


small  expenditures  in  any  one  year  from 
unduly  influencing  this  figure.  Data 
were  gathered  for  the  academic  years 
1937-38  to  1941-42,  inclusive.  Data 

TABLE  VI 


Comparable  Scores  on  the  1939-40  Periodical 
Checklist  and  on  the  1941-42  Checkust 
BY  Deciles  for  Junior  Colleges 


Percentile 

Score  on 
1039-40 
Che^list 

Score  on 
1941-42 
Checklist 

100. . 

SO.o 

490 

90 . 

27.7 

38.1 

80 . 

23.2 

29.8 

70 . 

19.9 

24.0 

60 . 

18.4 

22.0 

SO . 

16.8 

20.8 

40 . 

tS-3 

18.9 

30 . 

13.0 

I6.I 

20 . 

10.6 

14-7 

10 . 

7.8 

10.8 

I . 

S-3 

9.2 

Number  of  Institutions.. . 

34 

47 

for  284  institutions  were  available; 
twenty-five  institutions  were  eliminated 
because  expenditures  for  books  were  not 
separated  from  other  library  expendi¬ 
tures,  because  they  included  book  ex¬ 
penditures  for  a  training  school  or,  in 
the  case  of  some  junior  colleges,  because 


TABLE  VII 


Average  Expenditure  for  Books  over  a  Five-Year  Period  Ending  in  1941-42  for 
284  North  Central  Institutions  Reported  by  Deciles 


Percentile 

All 

In  stitdtions 

Group 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

100 . 

$90,080 

$7,556 

$20,771 

$5,825 

$90,080 

90 . 

6,623 

2,86s 

4,737 

4,329 

27,753 

80 . 

3,88s 

1,584 

2,69s 

3,417 

21,058 

70 . 

2,819 

2,039 

2,063 

2,815 

13,618 

60 . 

2,36s 

873 

1,903 

2,526 

20,744 

SO . 

1, 86s 

754 

2,663 

2,345 

7,644 

40 . 

2,547 

722 

2,289 

2,942 

6,623 

30 . 

1,162 

596 

1,608 

4,975 

20 . 

92Z 

461 

2,250 

3,694 

10 . 

618 

339 

868 

2,411 

1 . 

255 

225 

HEal 

225 

2,603 

Number  of 

Institutions . 

284 

44 

123 

76 

41 
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the  high  school  and  the  junior  college 
data  were  not  separated. 

Table  VII  presents  the  score  for  all 
institutions  and  for  each  of  the  four 
groups  of  institutions  by  deciles.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  range  in  average 
annual  expenditures  for  books  is  from 
$215  for  a  junior  college  to  $90,080  for 
a  university.  Moreover,  the  median  ex¬ 
penditure  for  Group  IV  institutions  is 
more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  median 
junior  college  and  about  five  times  that 

TABLE  VIII 

Couparable  Scores  by  Deciles  on  Average 
Expenditure  for  Books  for  Five-Year 
Periods  Ending  in  1934-35  and 
IN  1941-42 


Percentile 

Average  Expenditure 

FOR  Period  Ending 

X034-3S 

1941-42 

100 . 

$80,048 

$90,080 

90 . 

7,308 

6,623 

80 . 

4,228 

3,885 

70 . 

3,400 

2,819 

60 . 

2,703 

2,365 

SO . 

2,177 

1,865 

40 . 

i,S9S 

1,547 

30 . 

1,232 

1,162 

20 . 

907 

92X 

10 . 

632 

618 

I . 

278 

25s 

Number  of 
Institutions. . . 

221 

284 

of  the  median  liberal  arts  college.  The 
median  for  all  institutions  over  the  five- 
year  period  is  an  average  of  $1,865 
year.  As  should  be  expected,  the  median 
expenditure  increases  as  the  scope  of  the 
institution’s  program  and  the  complexity 
of  its  structural  organization  increase. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures 
gathered  in  the  present  study  with  those 
of  the  1934-35  report.  These  figures 
appiear  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX.  It  will 
be  seen  from  Table  VIII  that  the  median 
for  the  five-year  period  considered  in 
the  1941-42  study  is  about  $300  lower 
than  the  median  of  the  1934-35  study 


and  that  this  relationship  exists  through¬ 
out  the  scale.  Table  IX  provides  a 
somewhat  different  comparison  of  the 
same  figures. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  SALARIES 

The  last  of  the  four  items  upon  which 
data  were  gathered  for  the  purposes  of 
constructing  percentiles  is  the  weighted 
expenditure  per  student  for  library  sal¬ 
aries.  This  figure  includes  the  salaries 
of  all  staff  members  except  amounts  paid 
to  students.  Previously,  the  latter  figure 
was  included  but  under  the  present  pro¬ 
cedure  the  figure  based  upon  the  salaries 

TABLE  IX 

Comparable  Percentiles  for  Selected 
Average  Expenditures  for  Books 
Over  Two  Five-Year  Periods 
Ending  in  1934-35  and 
in  1941-42 


Average  Amount  Spent 
for  Books 

Percentile  for 
I934-3S 
Study 

Percentile  fo  r 
1941-42 
Study 

$6,632 . 

89 

90 

3,88s . 

77 

80 

2,819 . 

63 

70 

2,365 . 

53 

60 

1,865 . 

45 

50 

1,547 . 

39 

40 

1,162 . 

28 

30 

921 . 

21 

20 

618 . 

XO 

10 

Number  of  Institutions 

221 

284 

of  Staff  members  exclusive  of  student 
assistance  will  tend  more  nearly  to  re¬ 
veal  the  effort  of  the  institution  to  pro¬ 
vide  professionally  trained  service  for 
its  students.  It  ^ould  be  remembered 
also  that  this  figure  is  a  weighted  figure; 
the  per  student  expenditure  has  been 
multiplied  by  a  weight  dependent  upon 
the  size  of  the  enrolment.  Their  proce¬ 
dure  is  explained  in  the  Revised  Manual 
of  Accrediting  and  will  not  be  dealt  with 
here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  a  procedure  is  to  compen- 
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sate  for  the  loss  of  operating  efficiency 
due  to  small  enrolments. 

Table  X  presents  the  data  for  the 
present  study.  The  median  institution 
spends  on  a  weighted  basis  $5.85  per 
student  for  library  service  with  a  range 
among  all  member  institutions  from 
$1.72  per  student  to  $36.10  per  student. 
Generally  speaking,  with  the  exception 
of  the  junior  college  group,  the  amount 
spent  per  student  increases  as  the  scope 


is  almost  three  times  the  range  of  the 
remaining  90  percent.  For  Groups  I  and 
II  this  range  in  the  top  ten  percent  is  as 
great  as  the  range  of  the  remaining  90 
percent,  for  Group  IV  it  is  about  twice 
as  great,  and  for  Group  III  it  is  about 
three  times  as  great. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
investigation  was  to  gather  data  from 
which  up-to-date  percentiles  for  the  pat¬ 
tern  map  items  -might  be  constructed. 


TABLE  X 


Weighted  Expendituee  per  Student  por  Library  Salaries  During  the  Academic  Year 
1941-42  POR  248  North  Central  Institutions  Reported  by  Deciles 


Percentile 

All 

Institutions 

Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

100 . 

$36.10 

$24.01 

$17.84 

$36.10 

$2734 

90 . 

10.93 

12.37 

10.77 

10.16 

11.46 

80 . 

8-93 

10.19 

8.33 

8.77 

9.17 

70 . 

7.68 

7.88 

7.17 

7-94 

8.16 

60 . 

6.57 

6.81 

6.38 

6.20 

7.92 

SO . .  •  •  • 

S-8S 

6.12 

S-SS 

5.67 

6.S9 

40 . 

S-34 

5-64 

4.46 

S.29 

S-79 

30 . 

4.60 

4-95 

3.88 

4.61 

S-3S 

20 . 

3.81 

4SS 

3.21 

4.18 

4.91 

10 . 

2.99 

3-31 

2-53 

2.99 

398 

I . 

1.72 

2.S1 

1.69 

I.9S 

2.14 

Number  of 

Institutions . 

248 

36 

96 

72 

44 

of  the  program  of  the  institution  and 
the  complexity  of  its  structural  organi¬ 
zation  increase.  It  is  possible  that  the 
uniformly  higher  figures  for  the  junior 
colleges  over  the  Group  II  institutions 
may  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  special  multi¬ 
plier  used  for  junior  colleges  in  addition 
to  the  previously  mentioned  weight  ap¬ 
plied  for  size  of  enrolment.  In  the  report 
of  the  study  of  financial  items  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  weights  now  in  use 
may  need  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
recent  developments  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  range 
of  the  top  10  percent  of  all  institutions 

*  Oliver  and  Brumbaugh,  op.  cit.,  p.  435. 


other  pertinent  data  on  the  operation  of 
libraries  have  also  been  collected.  This 
information  is  discussed  in  two  sections. 
The  Staff  of  the  Library  and  The  Use 
of  the  Library. 

THE  STAFF  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

In  collecting  information  relative  to 
the  library,  institutions  were  asked  to 
report  information  for  only  those  staff 
members  classified  as  librarians,  assist¬ 
ant  librarians,  department  heads  (cata- 
logers,  reference  librarians,  etc.),  and 
departmental  librarians.  In  analyzing 
the  reports  it  has  become  evident  that 
under  the  use  of  such  a  classification 
staff  members  with  similar  responsibili- 
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ties  are  not  always  classified  together. 
This  is  particuarly  true  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  assistant  librarian  and  depart¬ 
ment  head.  For  example,  a  person  listed 
as  an  assistant  librarian  in  one  institu¬ 
tion  may  actually  perform  the  work  of 
a  person  designated  as  a  cataloger  in 
another,  and  a  p>erson  listed  as  a  depart- 


reserve  librarian,  circulation  librarian, 
order  librarian,  etc.  The  departmental 
librarians  include  also  training  school 
librarians,  and,  in  two  instances,  divi¬ 
sion  librarians.  Four  kinds  of  data  were 
gathered  for  each  of  these  four  general 
classes  of  stafif  members;  namely,  salary, 
academic  training,  professional  training. 


TABLE  XI 


Salary  Data  on  Library  Staff  Members  in  North  Central  Institutions,  1941-42 


Number 

1  Salary 

Median 

Range 

Librarian 

■H 

Group  I . 

$1,700 

$  474-$7,Soo 

Group  II . 

2,100 

990-  4,100 

Group  III . 

a, 17s 

3.82s 

1,040-  7,500 

Group  IV . 

1,800-  9,000 

All  Institutions . 

249 

2,250 

474-  9,000 

Assistant  Librarian 

Group  I . 

rg 

$1,700 

$1,000-$  2, 700 

Group  II . 

S3 

1,500 

840-  2,486 

Group  III . 

36 

i.SSo 

8io-  3,100 

Group  IV . 

IS 

2,900 

1,620-  6,000 

All  Institutions . 

123 

I.S7S 

8io-  6,000 

Department  Head 

Group  I . 

8 

$1,405 

$  90O-$i,98o 

Group  II . 

S7 

1,877 

800-  2,600 

Group  III . 

80 

I.SSO 

700-  2,700 

Group  IV . 

186 

1,87s 

9SO-  3,800 

All  Institutions . 

331 

1,700 

700-  3,800 

Departmental  Librarian- 

$i,5oo-$i,6oo 

Group  I . 

2 

$i.SSO 

Group  II . 

6 

2,240 

1,560 

1,700-  2,782 

Group  III . 

9 

630-  2,000 

600-  5,800 

Group  IV . 

144 

1,634 

All  Institutions . 

I6I 

1,650 

600-  5,800 

ment  head  may,  in  fact,  be  the  only 
staff  member  in  that  department.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  check  on  each  posi¬ 
tion,  the  titles  used  by  each  reporting 
institution  have  been  accepted  as  desig¬ 
nated,  and  the  data  tabulated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Directors  of  libraries  and  acting 
librarians  have  been  classified  with  li¬ 
brarians;  associate  librarians  have  been 
included  with  assistant  librarians.  Un¬ 
der  department  heads  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  positions  designated  as  loan 
librarian,  reference  librarian,  cataloger. 


and  experience  in  college  and  in  other 
libraries. 

Salaries — The  median  salary  and  the 
range  in  salary  for  each  of  the  four 
classifications  of  staff  members  in  the 
four  groups  of  institutions  and  in  all 
institutions  are  given  in  Table  XI.  Staff 
members  in  forty-nine  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  excluded  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  because  in  most  instances  these 
persons  contribute  their  services  to  the 
institution  and  receive  no  cash  salary. 
A  number  of  other  institutions  have 
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been  eliminated  in  the  tabulations  be*  ganized  on  a  divisional  basis.  The  range 
cause  of  the  lack  of  adequate  data.  The  in  librarians’  salaries  is  from  $474  to 
data  show  wide  variations  among  the  $9,000,  with  a  median  of  $2,234.  As- 
institutions.  Some  of  the  variations  sistant  librarians’  salaries  range  from 
found  among  the  assistant  librarians  and  $810  to  $6,000,  with  a  median  of  $1,575. 
the  department  heads  may  probably  be  Department  heads’  salaries  range  from 
ascribed  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  $700  to  $3,800,  with  a  median  of  $1,700 
duties  performed,  as  previously  pointed  and  the  salaries  for  departmental  librar- 

table'xii 

The  Academic  Training  of  Library  Staff  Members  in  North  Central  Institutions,  1941-43 

1  I  Percentage 


Staff  Position  Number 


Librarian 

Group  1 .  46 

Group  II .  127 

Group  III .  80 

Group  IV .  S3 

All  Institutions .  306  * 

Assistant  Librarian 

Group  1 .  24 

Group  II .  96 

Group  III .  48 

Group  IV .  18 

All  Institutions .  186 

Department  Head 

Group  1 .  8 

Group  II .  69 

Group  III .  87 

Group  IV .  197 

All  Institutions .  361 

Departmental  Librarian 

Group  1 .  2 

Group  II .  6 

Group  III .  10 

Group  IV .  1 51 

All  Institutions .  169 


out.  The  large  number  of  assistant  li¬ 
brarians  found  in  Group  II  institutions 
may  in  reality  be  performing  the  duties 
assigned  to  departmental  heads  or  to 
sub-professional  staff  members  in  the 
larger  institutions.  The  six  departmental 
librarians  in  Group  II  are  all  librarians 
of  training  schools  operated  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  state  teachers  colleges.  The 
two  departmental  librarians  tabulated 
for  Group  I  are  divisional  librarians  in 
a  junior  college  whose  curriculum  is  or- 


ians  show  a  range  of  from  $600  to 
$S,8oo,  with  a  median  of  $1,650.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  here  also  as  the  scope 
of  the  program  of  the  institution  in¬ 
creases  the  salaries  paid  to  library  staff 
members  also  increase. 

Academic  Training — Information  was 
sought  relative  to  the  academic  training 
of  the  library  staff  members.  These  data 
are  shown  in  Table  XII.  The  table 
shows  the  percentage  of  staff  members 
who  hold  certain  levels  of  academic 
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pr^aration  in  each  of  the  four  groups 
of  institutions.  The  table  is  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Of  the  forty-five  librarians  in 
junior  colleges  22.2  percent  hold  no  de¬ 
gree,  53.3  percent  hold  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  as  the  highest  level  of  academic 
training,  24.5  percent  have  the  master’s 
degree  and  there  are  no  doctor’s  degrees. 
It  is  evident  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  librarians  hold  only  the  bachelor’s 
degree  and  slightly  over  one-fourth  hold 
the  master’s  degree.  Among  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads  almost  three-fourths  hold 
only  the  bachelor’s  degree  and  almost 
one-tenth  have  no  degree  at  all.  Almost 
15  percent  of  the  departmental  librar¬ 
ians  have  no  degree  and  over  two-thirds 
have  only  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

Professional  Training.  In  addition  to 
academic  training,  information  was 
called  for  concerning  the  professional 


training  of  each  staff  member.  The  re¬ 
port  asked  that  one  of  the  following 
letters  be  used  to  describe  such  training 
of  each  staff  member  repnirted: 

A — Holds  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree 
for  more  than  one  full  year  of  work  in  a 
library  school  accredited  by  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association. 

B — Holds  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree 
for  only  one  full  year  of  work  in  a  library 
school  accredited  by  the  American  Library 
Association. 

C — Holds  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree 
for  at  least  one  full  year  of  work  in  a  library 
school  accredited  only  by  a  state  or  regional 
accrediting  agency. 

D — Has  had  only  a  part  of  the  preparation 
specified  in  B  or  C. 

E — Has  worked  only  in  library  curricula 
comprising  less  than  a  full  year  of  study,  as 
taught  in  colleges  during  regular  or  summer 
sessions  or  in  a  library  training  class. 

The  data  are  presented  in  Table  XIII 


TABLE  XIII 

Thb  Professional  Training  of  Library  Staff  Members  in  North  Central  Institutions, 

1941-42 


Staff  Position 

Number 

Percentage  with 

Indicated  Level  of  Training 

No 

Professional 

Training 

Indicate 

A* 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Librarian 

Group  I . 

46 

30-4 

30.4 

6.6 

15.2 

8.7 

8.7 

Group  II . 

127 

370 

44.1 

3-2 

7-1 

4-7 

3-9 

Group  III . 

80 

40.0 

36-2 

2.5 

S-o 

S-o 

12-3 

Group  IV . 

S3 

S6.6 

24- S 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

17.0 

All  Institutions . 

306 

40.3 

366 

3-3 

6.S 

4-6 

8.8 

Assistant  Librarian 

Group  I . 

24 

4-2 

45-8 

4-2 

16.6 

25.0 

4-2 

Group  II . 

96 

17.7 

45-8 

6.3 

14.6 

ii-S 

4-2 

Group  III . 

48 

16.7 

56.2 

4-3 

6.3 

10.4 

6.3 

Group  IV . 

18 

27.8 

44-4 

S.6 

S-6 

S-6 

II.O 

Ail  Institutions . 

186 

16.7 

48.4 

3-4 

11.8 

12.3 

S-4 

Department  Head 

Group  I . 

8 

0.0 

75-0 

0.0 

0.0 

23.0 

0.0 

Group  II . 

69 

26.1 

42.1 

1-4 

II.6 

17.4 

14 

Group  III . 

87 

6.9 

77.0 

0.0 

4.6 

4-6 

6.9 

Group  IV . 

197 

239 

S2.8 

0.0 

s-6 

6.6 

11.1 

All  Institutions . 

361 

19.6 

S7-I 

0-3 

6.4 

8.6 

8.0 

Departmental  Librarian 

Group  I . 

2 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Group  II . 

6 

So.o 

33-3 

0.0 

0.0 

16.7 

0.0 

Group  III . 

10 

0.0 

60.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

40.0 

Group  IV . 

151 

15-2 

33-8 

1-3 

3-3 

8.6 

37-8 

All  Institutions . 

169 

iS-4 

36.1 

1.2 

2.9 

8.3 

36.1 

*  See  text  for  the  significance  of  these  designations. 
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which  is  read  as  follows:  In  Group  I 
institutions,  30.4  percent  of  the  librar¬ 
ians  have  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  de¬ 
gree  for  more  than  a  full  year’s  work  in 
a  library  school  accredited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association;  30.4  percent 
have  a  certificate,  diploma,  or  degree  for 
only  one  full  year’s  work  in  a  library 
school  accredited  by  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  etc.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  table  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  librarians  and  department  heads 
have  a  certificate,  degree,  or  diploma 
from  a  library  school  accredited  by  the 
American  Library  Association  ’’e  de¬ 
partmental  librarians  show  *  -  n'^est 
percentage  of  persons  withe  .  |  jrofes- 
sional  training,  probably  betv.tlse  the 
work  of  the  departmental  library  may 
not  be  regarded  as  demanding  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  one  trained  in  library  techniques 
as  much  as  one  who  knows  the  subject 
matter  field  which  the  particular  library 
serves.  Among  the  librarians  the  table 
clearly  shows  that  as  the  program  of  the 
institution  increases  in  its  scope  the  level 
of  training  also  increases;  the  same  is 
true  to  a  lesser  degree  for  the  assistant 
librarians  and  the  department  heads. 
The  departmental  librarians  show  the 
opposite  trend,  although  the  percentages 
are  based  upon  a  small  number  of  cases 
in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  percentage  of  librarians,  assist¬ 
ant  librarians,  and  department  heads 
indicating  no  training  increases  as  one 
goes  from  the  Group  I  institutions 
through  the  Group  IV  institutions  so 
that  in  the  larger  institutions  the  staff 
has  a  tendency  toward  being  well  trained 
professionally  or  very  largely  to  lack 
such  training. 

Experience.  Information  was  collected 
relative  to  the  number  of  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  which  staff  members  had  had 
in  college  libraries  and  in  other  libraries. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  XIV. 


The  median  number  of  years  of  college 
library  experience  for  librarians  is  12 
years,  for  assistant  librarians  5.5  years, 
for  department  heads  ii  years,  for  de¬ 
partmental  librarians  10  years.  With 
two  exceptions  this  median  increases  as 
the  scope  of  the  institution’s  program  is 
increased  for  each  of  the  four  classifica¬ 
tions  of  staff  members.  The  range  in 
college  library  experience  is  greatest 
among  the  librarians,  about  the  same 
among  assistant  librarians  and  depa  t- 
ment  heads,  and  the  least  amrr>g  de¬ 
partmental  librarians.  With  two  excep¬ 
tions,  among  all  staff  members  'lae  me¬ 
dian  number  of  years  of  exper'ence  in 
libraries  other  than  college  libraries  is 
none.  Departmental  librarians  in  Group 
II  and  in  Group  III  institutions  show 
medians  of  2.5  and  0.5  years,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  such  experience.  The  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  departmental  librarians 
include  some  persons  who  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  well  over  twenty  years,  in  other 
types  of  libraries. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
t3T5ical  staff  member,  as  represented  by 
the  medians  of  the  foregoing  tables,  in 
each  of  the  four  classifications.  Although 
the  typical  staff  member  in  each  of  the 
four  groups  of  institutions  will  vary 
from  this  description,  it  will  serve  to 
summarize  the  data  for  all  the  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  typical  librarian,  assistant  librar¬ 
ian,  department  head,  and  departmental 
librarian  have  the  bachelor’s  degree  and 
no  library  experience  outside  a  college 
library. 

The  typical  librarian  is  paid  slightly 
over  $2,2oa,  has  a  degree  for  more  than 
a  year’s  work  in  a  library  school  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation.  He  has  had  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  a  college  library. 

The  typical  assistant  librarian  re- 
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ceives  almost  $1,600  a  year,  has  done  a 
full  year’s  work  in  a  library  school  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  has  had  over  five  years’ 
experience  in  a  college  library. 

The  typical  department  head  earns  a 
salary  of  $1,700,  has  done  a  year’s  work 
in  a  library  school  accredited  by  the 


paid  assistance.  These  data  are  given  in 
Table  XV.  Somewhat  over  70  percent 
of  all  the  institutions  employed  students 
during  1941-42,  the  median  institution 
paying  an  average  of  $109  to  each  of 
eleven  students.  The  range  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  employed  is  from  i  to 
172  and  the  range  in  the  amount  paid  to 


TABLE  XIV 

Libkary  Experience  in  College  Library  Staff  Members  in  North  Central  Institutions, 
n  1941-43 


Median  Years  | 

Range  in  Years 

‘'TAFT  Position 

Number 

College  1 
Librari’.'' ” 

It' 

,  Other 
■■  -braries 

College 

Libraries 

Other 

Libraries 

Librarian 

Group  I . 

i 

46 

7 

0 

1-28 

0-13 

Group  II . 

127 

12 

■  K3CO 

1-42 

0-13 

Group  III . 

80 

14 

0 

1-50 

0-17 

Group  IV . 

S2 

14-5 

0 

1-46 

0-25 

All  Institutions . 

305 

12 

0 

1-50 

0-25 

Assistant  Librarian 

Group  I . 

24 

4 

0 

1-17 

0-7 

Group  II . 

92 

45 

0 

1-4 1 

0-17 

Group  III . 

48 

S-5 

0 

1-3 1 

0-9 

Group  IV . 

18 

10 

0 

I-4S 

0-7 

All  Institutions . 

182 

55 

0 

I-4S 

0-17 

Department  Head 

Group  I . 

8 

i-S 

0 

1-20 

o-S 

Group  II . 

68 

II. 5 

0 

1-43 

0-21 

Group  III . 

87 

6 

0 

1-34 

0-18 

Group  IV . 

200 

13 

0 

1-47 

0-34 

All  Institutions . 

363 

I  1 

0 

1-47 

0-34 

Departmental  Librarian 

Group  I . 

2 

3 

I 

i-S 

0-3 

Group  II . 

6 

7 

2.5 

1-19 

0-6 

Group  III . 

10 

3 

0-5 

1-27 

0*8 

Group  IV . 

157 

10 

0 

1-36 

0-26 

All  Institutions . 

I7S 

10 

0 

1-36 

0-26 

American  Library  Association,  and  has 
worked  eleven  years  in  a  college  library. 

The  typical  depiartmental  librarian 
receives  $1,650  a  year,  has  done  a  year’s 
work  in  a  library  school  accredited  by 
the  American  Library  Association  and 
has  had  ten  years’  experience  in  a  college 
library. 

The  Employment  of  Students  in  the 
Library. — Information  was  asked  for 
concerning  the  amount  of  student  aid 
used  in  the  library,  exclusive  of  NY  A 


these  students  is  from  $12  to  $1,128  for 
the  academic  year  1941-42.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  four  groups  of  insti¬ 
tutions  are  noteworthy.  Groups  I,  II, 
and  III  pay  about  the  same,  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  a  year;  Group  IV,  however, 
pays  $207  on  the  average  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  working  in  the  library.  The  me¬ 
dian  junior  college  employs  6  students. 
Group  II  and  III  institutions  employ  10 
and  10.5  students,  respectively,  and  the 
median  Group  IV  institution  27. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
In  deciding  upon  what  information 
would  be  gathered  for  this  study,  the 
committees  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  constructing  the  forms  felt  con¬ 
siderable  uncertainty  about  what  value 
any  efforts  to  secure  data  on  the  use  of 
the  library  might  have.  The  committee 
tended  toward  the  opinion  that,  in  the 
first  place,  much  of  the  value  and  use  of 
a  library  is  not  subject  to  objective 
measurement  and  therefore  could  not  be 
reflected  in  any  data  reported;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  such  objective  meas- 


upon  as  comparable  among  the  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  two-week  loan.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  type  of  loan  in  itself 
cannot  provide  a  valid  measure  of  li¬ 
brary  use.  The  many  other  t)rpes  of 
loans  and  the  unrecorded  use  of  the 
library  must  necessarily  be  considered 
in  arriving  at  such  an  evaluation.  How¬ 
ever,  a  tabulation  was  made  of  the 
average  number  of  two-week  loans  per 
student  for  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
institutions  and  for  all  institutions. 
These  data  appeared  in  Table  XVI. 
The  equivalent  full-time  enrolment  was 
used  in  these  calculations.  These  figures 


TABLE  XV 


Data  on  the  Employment  of  Students  for  Library  Assistance  in  221  North  Central 
Institutions,  1941-42* 


Type  of 
Institution 

Median  of 
Average 
Amounts 
Paid 

Range  in 
Amounts 
Paid 

Median 
Number  of 
Students 
Employed 

Range  in 
Number  of 
Students 
Employed 

Number  of 
Institutions 
Employing 
Students 

Percentage 
of  all 

Group  I . 

$94.00 

$20-$  150 

6 

BB 

313 

Group  II . 

97.00 

14-  472 

10 

!  1 

BB 

79S 

Group  III . 

101.50 

12-  936 

*0.5 

!  1  I^B 

78.0 

Group  IV . 

207.00 

63-  1128 

27 

^B 1 ' 

78.8 

All  Institutions . 

lOQ.OO 

12-  1128 

221 

71S 

*  Exclusive  of  NYA  paid  assistance. 


ures  of  use  as  are  kept  vary  so  widely 
that  their  tabulation  could  have  little 
value.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  de¬ 
cided  to  include  a  form  asking  merely 
for  such  measures  of  student  and  faculty 
library  use  as  were  employed  and  for  the 
resultant  data  for  1941-42,  together 
with  any  comments  concerning  these 
records. 

The  use  of  small  dormitory  collections 
of  books,  of  open  shelves  and  of  brows¬ 
ing  shelves  in  the  library,  etc.,  lend  sup¬ 
port  to  the  first  apprehension  of  the 
committee.  The  second  apprehension 
was  amply  borne  out  by  an  examination 
of  the  replies  on  the  form  mentioned 
above.  The  reports  varied  from  no  rec¬ 
ord  kept  at  all  to  very  elaborate  studies 
of  student  borrowing.  It  appeared  that 
the  only  measure  which  might  be  relied 


are  useful  only  in  shedding  light  upon 
the  use  of  this  type  of  loan  among  the 
institutions  of  the  Association.  In  the 
median  institution  the  average  number 
of  two- week  loans  was  17.9  with  a  range 
among  all  institutions  of  0.8  to  63.5  two- 
week  loans  per  student. 

In  addition  to  the  two-week  loans, 
the  overnight  reserve  and  other  types  of 
reserve  loans  are  the  most  frequently 
found  types  of  circulation  records.  Other 
measures  of  use  reported  are  the  one-, 
three-,  four-week,  and  semester  or  terra 
loan.  Foreign  language  books  were  fre¬ 
quently  reported  as  being  loaned  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time.  A  few 
institutions  reported  library  attendance 
records.  A  small  number  reported  that 
no  records  of  any  kind  were  kept,  one 
adding  that  to  keep  such  records  would 
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require  the  services  of  a  staff  member 
who  might  otherwise  be  providing  useful 
service  in  the  library.  A  rather  sugges¬ 
tive  comment  relative  to  keeping  records 
was  made  by  one  institution  as  follows: 

Since  the -  College  student  body  is 

so  small,  we  have  no  set  length  of  library  loan 
period.  Books  are  taken  out  for  just  over¬ 
night  use,  or  they  are  taken  out  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reading  for  report  and  so  are  kept 
until  they  are  finished.  Since  we  have  so  many 
books  and  such  a  small  student  body,  not 


those  institutions  where  the  records  are 
kept  solely  for  reporting  purposes  the 
policy  of  keeping  such  records  may  be 
open  to  question;  the  time  thus  con¬ 
sumed  might  be  well  spent  in  providing 
additional  library  service. 

A  rather  significant  number  noted 
that  the  records  were  being  used  for 
guidance  purposes.  The  reading  records 
for  individual  students  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  faculty  and  to  advisors  who 


TABLE  XVI 


Thi  Median  and  the  Range  in  the  Average  Number  of  Two-Week  Loans  of  Books  per 
Student  in  136  North  Central  Institutions,  1941-4J 


Type  of 
Institution 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Median  of  the  Average  Numbers 
of  Two-Week  Loans  per  Student 

Range  in  Average  Number  of 
Two-Week  Loans  per  Student 

Group  I . 

18.8 

6.9-33-4 

Group  II . 

21.4 

10.3-63.5 

Group  III . 

17.9 

4-S-47-3 

Group  IV . 

10.6 

0.8-39.1 

All  Institutions.  .  . . 

136 

17.9 

0.8-63.5 

enough  duplication  takes  place  to  keep  this 
plan  from  working,  even  on  books  read  for 
[Measure.  Of  course  a  close  check  is  kept  of 
such  books  and  they  are  called  in  if  they  are 
out  too  long  a  time.  Faculty  use  is  made  of 
the  books  in  the  same  fashion,  the  books  be¬ 
ing  returned  when  they  are  finished,  rather 
than  on  the  two-weeks  loan  basb. 

Space  was  provided  on  the  forms  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  what  use  the 
institution  made  of  the  records  that  were 
kept.  The*  most  frequently  reported  use 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  repiorts 
to  administrative  officers  and  faculty,  to 
library  associations,  to  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association,  and  to  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  One  report  cryptically 
stated,  “Mostly  used  for  questionnaires 
—such  as  this,”  Other  uses  reported 
were:  a  basis  for  book  purchases,  com¬ 
parison  with  previous  records  for  the 
determination  of  library  growth,  com¬ 
parison  of  free  reading  with  required 
reading,  and  for  publicity.  Several  re¬ 
ported  that  no  use  was  made  of  the 
records.  In  the  latter  instance  and  in 


use  such  information  along  with  other 
types  of  information  in  planning  the 
student’s  program.  Such  a  practice 
would  appear  to  be  very  desirable  and 
a  valuable  resource  for  the  advisor.  A 
few  institutions  reported  investigations 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
use  of  the  library  by  the  student  and  his 
I.  Q.,  his  reading  ability  score,  or  his 
scholastic  achievement.  One  junior  col¬ 
lege  reported  an  extensive  procedure  for 
determining  a  weighted  score  for  each 
subject  matter  department  involving  the 
use  of  the  total  circulation  figure  for  the 
department,  a  weight  derived  from  the 
Mohrhardt  list  of  Books  for  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Libraries,  a  weight  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  instituton’s  book  collec¬ 
tion  and  the  number  of  student  credit 
hours  in  the  department.  This  institu¬ 
tion  assumes, 

.  .  .  that  skill  in  the  use  of  books,  singly  or 
in  organized  groups  is  a  major  objective  of 
junior  college  education  and  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  must  provide  practice  in  the  use  of  its 
characteristic  tools. 
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Data  on  faculty  use  of  the  library  are 
not  available  in  the  detail  that  data  on 
student  use  are.  In  many  institutions 
either  no  record  was  kept  of  faculty  use 
or  the  faculty  records  were  not  separated 
from  the  student  records.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  reported  that  no  time  limit  was 
placed  upon  faculty  loans. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  an  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  the  libraries  of  the 
higher  institutions  belonging  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  during  the  academic  year 


1941-42.  Data  concerning  the  reference 
book  and  periodical  holdings,  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  books  and  salaries,  the 
staff,  and  the  use  of  the  library  have 
provided  the  objective  basis  of  the  re¬ 
port.  As  a  matter  of  policy  detailed 
information  relative  to  individual  insti¬ 
tutions  has  not  been  included.  Each 
member  institution  will  be  sent  its  own 
percentiles  in  order  that  it  may  compare 
itself  with  the  other  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  the  objective  items  included 
in  the  report. 


STATE  RECIPROCITY  IN  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  IN  NORTH 
CENTRAL  TERRITORY 


John  R.  Emens 
Detroit,  Michigan 


State  reciprocity  in  the  certification  of 
teachers  emerged  as  a  major  problem  in 
the  study  of  certification  *  conducted  by 
the  North  Central  Association  in  1940 
and  1941.  Interest  in  the  free  exchange 
of  teachers  across  state  lines  has  since 
been  intensified  because  of  the  acute 
shortage  of  well-qualified  candidates. 
Consequently,  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  of  the  North  Central 
Association  proposed  that  data  concern¬ 
ing  current  reciprocity  in  teacher  cer¬ 
tification  be  also  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  project  was  approved  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Certifica¬ 
tion  and  Accrediting  Agencies  was  auth¬ 
orized  to  proceed  with  the  investigation 
in  the  North  Central  area.  The  follow¬ 
ing  statements  are  excerpts  from  the 
summary  of  results  prepared  by  T.  M. 
Stinnett,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The  sum¬ 
mary  just  referred  to  has  been  sent  to 
state  departments,  employing  officials, 
teacher  educating  institutions,  and  teach¬ 
ers’  organizations. 

Procedures  used  in  the  Study. — The 
original  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
those  state  school  officials,  members  of 
the  staffs  of  teacher  educating  institu¬ 
tions,  employing  school  officials,  and 
representatives  of  teachers’  organizations 
who  attended  several  conferences  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Subcommittee’s  study  of 
teacher  certification  in  1940  and  1941. 
Similar  questionnaires  were  sent  to  rep- 

1  A  Study  of  Teacher  Certification,  1941.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska:  Office  of  Uie  Executive  Secretary, 
Administration  Building,  University  of  Nebraska. 


resentatives  in  the  several  groups,  but 
specific  questions  were  prepared  for 
state  school  officials,  others  for  teacher 
educating  institutions,  and  so  on.  The 
following  questions  are  illustrative: 

1.  What  provisions  in  your  state  are  made 
for  candidates  from  other  states  who  wish  to 
obtain  teachers’  certificates? 

2.  What  are  the  minimum  requirements  for 
issuing  certificates  to  candidates  from  other 
states? 

3.  Are  there  any  specific  requirements  that 
are  peculiar  to  your  state? 

4.  What  are  the  major  problems  or  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  candidates  who  graduated  from 
out-of-state  institutions  and  who  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  teachers’  certificates  in  your  state? 

5.  What  are  the  major  problems  or  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  graduates  of  your  institution  or 
institutions  who  wish  to  cross  state  lines?  list 
states  and  difficulties. 

6.  Please  give  your  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  removal  of  reciprocity  difficulties. 

Replies  were  received  from  each  state 
in  the  North  Central  Association  terri¬ 
tory.  The  number  of  replies  varied  from 
state  to  state,  such  as  thirteen  from 
Kansas,  twelve  from  Iowa,  eleven  from 
Colorado,  ten  from  South  Dakota  and 
Illinois,  four  from  Wisconsin,  three  from 
Missouri  and  so  on.  Sixty-one  question¬ 
naires  were  returned  by  representatives 
of  teacher  educating  institutions,  fifty- 
two  by  employing  school  officials,  six¬ 
teen  by  state  department  of  education 
officials,  and  twelve  by  teacher  organi¬ 
zations. 

SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES 

State  School  Officials. — Replies  were 
received  from  sixteen  state  school  of¬ 
ficials.  They  reported  that  in  practically 
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all  states  in  the  North  Central  territory 
it  is  possible  for  a  candidate  to  obtain  a 
one-year  temporary  or  ^ecial  certificate 
with  the  provision  that  the  candidate 
must  remove  deficiencies  during  the  year 
of  provisional  teaching.  In  some  states 
this  is  merely  an  emergency  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  duration.  In  many  others, 
however,  it  is  a  permanent  regulation. 

Generally  speaking,  out-of-state  can¬ 
didates  must  meet  exactly  the  same 
requirements  as  in-state  candidates  ap¬ 
plying  for  teachers’  certificates.  However, 
three  or  four  states  grant  elementary 
certificates  to  in-state  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  one-,  two-,  or  three-year  courses 
of  study,  while  candidates  from  out  of 
the  state  must  be  holders  of  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  and  meet  the  qualifications 
for  the  regular  first  class  state  license. 
In  only  one  or  two  states  in  the  North 
Central  territory  is  the  bachelor’s  degree 
the  minimum  requirement  for  the  certifi¬ 
cation  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

Approximately  half  of  the  states  in 
the  North  Central  territory  have  re¬ 
quired  courses  that  are  peculiar  to  these 
respective  states.  Several  states  ref>ort 
difficulties  with  variations  in  profes¬ 
sional  requirements. 

Teacher  Organizations. — In  general 
all  responding  teacher  organizations  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  Teacher  organi¬ 
zations  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  North 
Dakota  reported  little  difficulty  in  cross¬ 
ing  state  lines.  However,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  teachers  coming  into  Minne¬ 
sota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  would  have  some  difficulty. 

Employing  Officials. — The  general 
view  expressed  by  employing  officials 
was  that  qualified  graduates  of  accre¬ 
dited  institutions  should  be  able  to  trans¬ 
fer  from  state  to  state,  and  where  minor 
difficulties  existed  provision  should  be 
made  for  temporary  certificates.  These 
officials  reported  that  no  serious  certifi¬ 


cation  difficulties  were  encountered  by 
out-of-state  teachers  whom  they  had 
placed  in  the  following  states:  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  (Officials  in 
a  few  of  the  states  reported  that  there 
had  been  in  the  past  some  difficulties 
which  had  either  been  eliminated  or 
waived  for  the  duration.) 

Employing  officials  in  Arizona,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
and  South  Dakota  reported  difficulties 
in  the  certification  of  out-of-state  teach¬ 
ers  whom  they  had  employed. 

Teacher  Educating  Institutions. — Of¬ 
ficials  rep>orting  for  teacher  educating 
institutions  in  the  North  Central  terri¬ 
tory  believe  in  reciprocity  in  teacher  cer¬ 
tification.  A  summary  of  the  general 
viewpoint  is  about  as  follows:  “Well- 
qualified  candidates  graduated  from  ac¬ 
credited  teacher  educating  institutions 
should  be  able  to  cross  state  lines  with¬ 
out  being  penalized.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  acquire  additional  specific  training  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  given  state, 
this  should  be  set  up  as  an  in-service 
training  program  rather  than  as  a  hurdle 
to  the  granting  of  the  original  certifi¬ 
cate.” 

Teacher  educating  institutions  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  and  West  Virginia  reported  that 
graduates  have  infrequent  difficulties  in 
crossing  state  lines.  Those  in  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 
rep)orted  little  or  no  difficulty,  but  insti¬ 
tutions  in  .Arkansas  reported  frequent 
troubles  of  this  sort. 

STATE  RECIPROCITY  PROBLEMS 

Varying  types  of  problems  relating  to 
reciprocity  occur  in  various  states.  A 
few  illustrative  situations  are  described 
below. 


STATE  RECIPKOCITY  IN  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
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Arizona. — Employing  officials  from 
three  of  the  major  cities  in  Arizona  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  employed  approxi¬ 
mately  eighty  teachers  from  out  of  the 
state  during  the  past  two  years.  All  of 
the  superintendents  indicated  difficulty 
because  of  the  state  examination,  the 
requirement  of  courses  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Arizona,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  two  superin¬ 
tendents  indicated  difficulty  with  specific 
required  courses  in  the  field  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Indiana. — School  officials  from  five 
Indiana  cities  who  employed  approxi¬ 
mately  eighty  out-of-state  teachers  last 
year  indicated  that  many  teachers  have 
real  difficulty  in  obtaining  Indiana  cer¬ 
tificates.  Such  teachers  are  assessed  de¬ 
ficiencies  that  they  must  remove  by 
taking  courses  in  specified  fields,  such  as 
safety  and  health  education,  speech,  eco¬ 
nomics,  music,  methods  of  teaching 
specified  subjects,  principles  of  teaching, 
physical  science,  biology,  language,  the 
arts,  etc.  One  superintendent  listed  fif¬ 
teen  specific  cases  among  the  forty  out- 
of-state  teachers  that  he  had  employed 
who  were  assessed  such  deficiencies 
varying  from  three  semester  hours  in 
economics  to  a  total  of  approximately 
fifteen  semester  hours  in  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  other  fields. 

Michigan. — Employing  officials  in  five 
Michigan  cities  reported  the  major  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  out-of-state  candidates  in 
Michigan  as  follows:  the  five-hour  re¬ 
quirement  in  practice  teaching,  specific 
professional  courses,  and  the  fact  that  in 
each  case  the  college  must  specify  the 
required  major  and  two  minors.  They 
recommend  that  the  administration  of 
the  certification  code  be  liberalized  in 
terms  of  equivalents  for  well  qualified 
candidates.  Michigan  superintendents 
also  recommend  that  requirements  not 
be  lowered. 

Minnesota. — In  Minnesota  such  ele¬ 


mentary  teachers  as  are  trained  in  liberal 
arts  colleges,  since  they  are  not  qualified 
for  Minnesota  certificates,  rarely  con¬ 
stitute  a  problem.  Specific  courses  in 
health  education  make  it  difficult  for 
candidates  from  out  of  the  state  to 
qualify  in  this  special  field.  However, 
3,474  teachers,  or  15.8  percent,  in  Min¬ 
nesota  were  graduates  of  out-of-state 
institutions  last  year.  These  candidates 
came  from  thirty-eight  states. 

Nebraska. — .Approximately  three  hun¬ 
dred  new  teachers  come  into  Nebraska 
from  outside  the  state  each  year,  but 
approximately  six  hundred  leave  the 
state,  according  to  reports  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Teachers’  Assocation.  In 
this  state  many  teachers  have  difficulty 
obtaining  certificates  because  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  course  in  Narcotics 
Education  must  have  been  completed. 
However,  a  temporary  certificate  for  one 
year  alleviates  this  situation. 

New  Mexico. — A  residence  require¬ 
ment  of  six  semester  hours  of  work  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  teacher  educating  institution 
within  the  state  of  New  Mexico  raises 
a  specific  barrier  for  out-of-state  candi¬ 
dates.  A  first  certificate  is  granted  to 
out-of-state  candidates,  however,  and 
the  in-service  program  helps  teachers  to 
remove  this  deficiency. 

Wisconsin. — Social  science  candidates 
in  Wisconsin  must  have  completed  a 
course  in  “Conservation  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  Consumer  Cooperatives  and  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REMOVING 
RECIPROCITY  DIFFICULTIES 

Because  of  the  obvious  importance  of 
alleviating  or  eliminating  the  difficulties 
which  prevent  teachers  from  freely  mov¬ 
ing  across  state  lines,  all  groups  to  whom 
questionnaires  were  sent  were  asked  to 
indicate  what,  in  their  opinion,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  most  feasible  procedure  for 
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bringing  this  about.  The  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  plans  were: 

I.  That  a  similar  pattern  be  agreed  upon  by 
all  the  states  in  the  North  Central  territory, 
or  at  least  by  states  which  adjoin  each  other 
and  among  which  teachers  exchange  freely. 
(Practically  all  who  suggested  this  procedure 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  North  Central 
A^dation  should  take  the  leadership  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  such  agreements.) 

3.  That  all  states  should  provide  within 
certification  regulations  provisions  for  a  one- 
year  temporary  certificate  for  out-of-state  ap¬ 
plicants  who  may  lack  specific  course  require¬ 
ments  and  that  such  courses  be  included  in  the 
in-service  programs  of  the  respective  states  and 
not  be  used  as  hurdles  to  prevent  certification 
of  such  applicants. 

3.  Graduates  of  accredited  teacher  educating 
institutions  should  be  certificated  when  the 
patterns  of  preparation  are  substantially  equiv¬ 
alent. 

4.  For  the  duration,  all  specific  courses 
should  be  waived  to  allow  a  free  exchange  of 
teachers. 

5.  (Certification  requirements  should  be 
broad  and  general  and  not  specific  and  item¬ 
ized,  and  should  be  administered  by  a  single 
state  agency  with  adequate  power. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  paramount  impression  which  the 
Committee  gained  from  this  study  is 
that  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
all  groups  and  among  individuals  within 
the  respective  groups  regarding  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  workable  plan  of  recipro¬ 
city  within  the  North  Central  territory. 
The  tabulated  replies  indicate  a  uni¬ 


versal  desire  for  a  workable  and  accept¬ 
able  plan  for  the  free,  unhampered 
movement  of  teachers  across  state  lines. 
The  prerequisite  upon  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  seemed  to  insist  is  graduation 
from  an  accredited  teacher  educating 
institution. 

Second  in  frequency  of  mention  and 
discussion  were  expressions  of  impa¬ 
tience  with  variations  in  terminology, 
and  in  course  titles  and  content.  The 
willingness  of  groups  within  states  to 
criticize  specific  courses  or  other  require¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  their  own  states  was 
marked.  General  recognition  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  local  exigencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  isolated  course  requirements 
within  a  given  state  quite  frequently  are 
beyond  the  control  of  local  certification 
authorities;  but  it  was  contended  that 
they  could  be  alleviated  by  provision 
for  one-year  temporary  certificates. 

Within  every  group  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  assume  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  securing  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments  upon  a  minimum  p>attern  or  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  serve  to  bring  about 
effective  and  continuing  reciprocity  with¬ 
in  the  area.  North  Central  states  bor¬ 
dering  upon  others  located  in  adjoining 
accrediting  areas  suggested  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  take  the  initiative  in  securing 
similar  action  in  such  other  areas  as 
well. 
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For  some  years  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  has  retained  the  firm  of  R.  A. 
Wester  and  Company,  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  to 
audit  the  treasurer’s  accounts.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  firm’s  examination  of  the 
financial  records  maintained  by  William 
F.  Shirley,  treasurer  of  the  association, 
for  the  fiscal  period  from  July  i,  1942  to 
June  30,  1943  appears  below.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  know  that  the  contract 
between  Mr.  Shirley  and  the  foregoing 
firm  provides  for  a  continuous  audit  of 
the  treasurer’s  books. 

The  treasurer  and  the  other  executive 
officers  of  the  Association  have  author¬ 
ized  the  publication  of  this  report  so 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  may 
be  informed  about  financial  transactions 
and  budgetary  procedures  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

R.  A.  Wester  and  Company 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 
August  12,  1943 

Mr.  William  F.  Shirley,  Treasurer 

North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  account 
and  records  maintained  at  your  office  as 
Treasurer  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  OF  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  for  the  fiscal  period  from 
July  I,  1942  to  June  30,  1943,  and 
herewith  submit  our  report  as  contained 
in  the  exhibits  listed  below  and  our  com¬ 
ments  thereon:  Exhibit  “A,”  Balance 


Sheet,  June  30,  1943;  Exhibit  “B,” 
Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and 
Expenses,  for  the  Years  ended  June  30, 
1943  and  1942;  Exhibit  “B-i,”  Com¬ 
parative  Statement  of  Exp>enses. 

Result  of  Activities. — The  total  in¬ 
come  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1943  was  $34,844.98. 
Of  this  amount,  $29,099.90  represented 
receipts  from  membership  fees.  Ex¬ 
penses  totaled  $33,109.12  for  the  period. 
Accordingly,  the  income  exceeded  the 
expenses  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1943  in  an  amount  of  $1,735.86,  which 
amount  was  added  to  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Association.  This  result  compared 
with  an  excess  of  income  over  expenses 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1942  of 
$3,432.57.  A  condensed  summary  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  the  two  periods 
follows.  This  summary  is  given  in 
greater  detail  in  Exhibit  “B”  and  a  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
the  two  periods  is  given  in  Exhibit 
“B-i,”  in  which  comparison  is  made 
with  the  budget  set  up  by  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1943- 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1943 
paid  up  memberships  were  received 
from  various  schools,  as  follows! 

3,000  Secondary  Schools  @  $5.00  per 
Membership 

48  Colleges  @  $25.00  per  Member¬ 
ship 

258  Colleges  and  Universities  @ 
$50.00  per  Membership 

This  represented  an  increase  of  53 
memberships  from  Secondary  Schools, 
an  increase  of  one  membership  from 
Junior  Colleges,  and  an  increase  of  three 
memberships  from  Colleges  and  Uni- 
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versities  over  the  memberships  received  344.18  applying  on  this  same  grant  had 
during  the  previous  fiscal  period.  been  received  during  the  three  previous 

In  addition  to  the  income  reported  fiscal  periods,  of  which  amount  $71,45 
above,  the  Association  received  during  remained  unexpended  at  June  30,  1942. 

the  year  ended  June  30,  1943  an  amount  Expenditures  in  connection  with  this 


Condensed  Summary  of  Income  and  Expenses 


^  Particulars 

Year  Ended  June  30 

1943  i94» 

Increase 

Decreax 

\  .  -  - 

Income: 

t  Membership  Fees . 

$29,099.00 

$28,660.00 

5  439-90 

Application  Fees . 

140.00 

300.00 

$  160.00 

Inspection  and  Survey  Fees . 

2,860.00 

5.433-01 

2,573-01 

Sales  of  Quarterlies  and  Reprints. . . . 

961.94 

1.126.3s 

164.41 

Sales  of  Manuals  and  Schedules . 

14505 

326.99 

181.94 

Interest  Earned . 

44.82 

74.60 

29.78 

Royalties . 

ii593-2  7 

751-63 

841.64 

Total  Income . 

$34,844.98 

$36,672.58 

$  1,827.60 

Expenses . 

33,109.12 

33,240.01 

130.89 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses.  .  .  . 

$  1,735-86 

s  3.432.57 

$  1,696.71 

of  $4,655.82  from  the  General  Educa-  study,  totaling  $4,164.23,  were  made 
tion  Board,  New  York  City,  which  from  this  grant  during  the  year  ended 
represented  the  final  payments  apply-  June  30,  1943  and,  accordingly,  at  the 
ing  on  a  grant  totaling  $27,000.00  made  latter  date  there  remained  unexpended 
by  that  Board  for  a  study  of  the  prepa-  an  amount  of  $563.04. 
ration  of  teachers  in  colleges  of  Liberal  These  expenditures  have  not  been  in- 
Arts.  Similar  payments  totaling  $22,-  eluded  with  the  normal  expenses  of  the 


Statement  of  Financial  CoNDinoN 


I  - - 

1 

[  Particulars 

June  30 
1043 

June  30 
1942 

Increase 

Decrease 

;  ASSETS 

‘  Cash  on  Hand  and  on  Deposit: 

Checking  Accounts . 

Savings  Accounts . 

*  Revolving  Funds . 

$11,154.16 

5.708.77 

1,075.00 

$  6,884.32 
7,486.24 
1,019.70 

$  4,269.84 

55-30 

$  1,777-47 

j  Total  Working  Funds . 

Deposit  in  Closed  Bank . 

$17,937-93 

897.16 

$15,390.26 

1,121.45 

$  2,547.67 

224.29 

$18,835.09 

$16,511.71 

$  2,323.38 

!  LIABILITIES 

1 .  Accounts  Payable: 

Survey  Fee  to  be  Refunded . 

»  Accrued  Victory  Tax . 

Trust  Funds: 

Unexpended  Grant  by  General 

Education  Board . 

General  Fund . 

$  390.00 

85-93 

563-04 

17,796.12 

$  390.00 

71-45 

16,050.26 

$  85.93 

491-59 

1,745-86 

i 

$18,835.09 

$16,511.71 

$  2,323.38 

_ 
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Association  and  the  balance  remaining 
unexpended  has  been  set  up  as  a  trust 
fund  separate  from  the  other  funds  of 
the  Association  inasmuch  as  the  expendi¬ 
tures  are  limited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  grant  was  made  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Board.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  while  this  study  would  not 
be  further  financed  by  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  it  would  nevertheless  be 
continued,  being  financed  by  certain 
member  schools  of  the  Association  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  the  project. 
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Financial  Condition. — The  General 
Fund  of  the  Association  increased  $i,- 
745.86  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1943  from  an  amount  of  $16,050.26  at 
June  30,  1942  to  an  amount  of  $17,- 
796.12  at  June  30,  1943.  The  excess  of 
income  over  expenses  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1943,  amounting 
to  $1,735.86,  was  added  to  the  Fund 
and  in  addition  thereto  membership  fees, 
totaling  $10.00,  received  in  the  current 
period  but  applying  to  prior  periods, 
were  credited,  making  a  total  increase 


COMMENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

Cash. — The  Association’s  cash  funds  at  June  30,  1943  were  as  follows: 


ON  DEPOSIT  IN  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS: 
Fidelity  Savings  Bank,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  . 
Commercial  State  Bank,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

ON  DEPOSIT  IN  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS: 
Security  Savings  Bank,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  . 
First  National  Bank,  Mason  City,  Iowa  . . . . 


REVOLVING  FUNDS  WITH  SECRETARIES 
OF  VARIOUS  COMMISSIONS 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Secretary,  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities — 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Transit . $220.63 

Cash  on  Deposit — 

University  State  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill .  254-37 


G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary,  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools— 

Cash  in  Transit  . $  87.90 

Cash  on  Deposit — Continental  National 
Bank,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  .  112.10 


0.  K.  Garretson,  Secretary,  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools — 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Transit . $123.58 

Cash  on  Deposit — Valley  National 
Bank,  Tucson,  Arizona  .  7642 


H.  C.  Koch,  Managing  Editor,  North  Central 
Association  “Quarterly” — 

Cash  in  Transit . $  53.68 

Cash  on  Deposit — Ann  Arbor  Bank, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  .  146.32 


$S>527-9i 

5,626.25 

-  $11,154.16 


$2,512.50 

3,196.27 

-  5,708.77 


$  475-00 


200.00 


200.00 


200.00 


1P75-00 


Total  Cash  Working  Funds 


$17,937.93 
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in  the  Fund  of  $1,745.86  during  the 
year, 

A  comparison  of  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  at  June  30,  1943 
and  June  30,  1942  is  given  herewith. 
It  will  be  noted  that  funds  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  amounting  to  $897.16  are  on 
deposit  in  a  bank  now  closed.  It  appears 
that  a  portion  of  this  amount  may  ulti¬ 
mately  have  to  be  absorbed  as  a  loss  by 
the  General  Fund. 

The  checking  accounts  and  savings 
accounts  were  reconciled  and  verification 
of  the  balances  obtained  by  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  depositories.  All 
cash  receipts,  as  recorded,  were  traced 
to  their  prompt  deposit  in  the  banks. 
All  cancelled  checks  were  checked  to 
their  entry  in  the  check  register.  Signa¬ 
tures  and  endorsements  were  scrutinized 
and  properly  authorized  vouchers  ac¬ 
companying  each  check  were  sighted. 

The  balances  in  the  Revolving  Funds 
held  by  secretaries  of  the  Commissions 
as  noted  were  verified  by  direct  com¬ 
munication  and  by  reports  submitted  as 
at  June  30,  1943  by  the  secretaries 
holding  these  funds. 

Disbursements  from  various  Revolv¬ 
ing  Funds  are  reported  periodically  by 
the  secretaries  in  charge  of  the  funds  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  who 
thereupon  reimburses  the  funds  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  reports  submitted. 
These  reports  were  submitted  for  our 
inspection  and  the  expenditures  reported 
appeared  to  be  proper  expenditures.  No 
further  audit  of  these  transactions  was 
attempted. 

Cash  in  Closed  Bank. — Funds  of  the 
Association,  totaling  $897.16,  were  on 
deposit  in  the  Fletcher-American  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
now  in  the  process  of  liquidation.  The 
funds  were  represented  by  Certificate 
No.  3623  of  interest  in  trusted  assets 
of  that  bank  issued  in  an  original 
amount  of  $4,485.80  on  which  the  un¬ 


paid  balance  at  June  30,  1943  was 
$897.16,  Payments  totaling  $224.29  ap¬ 
plying  on  this  certificate  were  received 
during  the  year.  The  liquidators  advised 
that  they  were  unable  to  make  any  defi¬ 
nite  statement  as  to  future  distributions 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  balance  will  have 
to  be  written  off  as  a  total  loss  when  the 
liquidation  of  this  bank  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Accounts  Payable. — There  was  due 
the  Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  and 
Normal  University  at  Langston,  Okla¬ 
homa  an  amount  of  $390.00  representing 
the  refund  that  was  due  that  school  of 
an  inspection  and  survey  fee  received  on 
November  22,  1937.  The  school’s  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership  was  withdrawn 
but  the  Association  was  requested  to 
retain  temporary  custody  of  the  survey 
fee. 

Victory  Tax,  amounting  to  $85.93, 
was  withheld  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year  1943  from  salaries  paid  by 
various  commissions  and  offices.  This 
amount  was  reported  and  paid  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  July, 
1943- 

Trust  Funds. — The  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  at  June  30,  1943  of  the  grant  made 
by  the  General  Education  Board  for  a 
study  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  amounted  to 
$563.04.  The  conditions  with  respect 
to  this  grant  have  been  commented  upon 
previously. 

General. — Our  examination  was  con¬ 
fined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Association  as 
recorded  in  the  records  of  the  Treasurer. 
In  addition  to  the  cash  balances  re¬ 
ported,  the  Association  also  owns  certain 
unrecorded  assets  consisting  principally 
of  office  equipment  at  various  offices. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
amount  or  value  of  this  equipment. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Ms^iation  is 
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bonded  in  an  amount  of  $10,000.00.  A 
bond  of  this  amount,  issued  by  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  at  July  i, 
1937  with  a  continuation  certificate  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  reviewed,  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

In  our  opinion  the  accompanying 
Balance-Sheet  and  related  statement  of 
income  and  exjienses  present  fairly  the 
financial  condition  of  the  North  Central 


Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  June  30,  1943  and  the  results 
of  its  financial  operation  for  the  year 
ended  that  date,  in  conformity  with  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

R.  A.  Wester  and  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


EXHIBIT  “A” 

BALANCE  SHEET— JUNE  30,  1943 


ASSETS 


CASH: 

On  Deposit  in  Checking  Accounts 
On  Deposit  in  Savings  Accounts  . . 
Revolving  Funds  with  Secretaries 
of  Various  Commissions  . 


$11,154.16 

S.708.77 


Total  Working  Funds  . 

CASH  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  CLOSED  BANK: 
Fletcher-American  Bank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


•  $17,937-93 


Total  Assets  . $i833S-09 

LIABILITIES  AND  GENERAL  FUND 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE: 

Inspection  and  Survey  Fee  to  be  Refunded . $  390.00 

Accrued  Victory  Tax  . ^ .  85-93  $  475-93 

TRUST  FUNDS: 

Unexpended  Balances  of  Grants  by  General 

Education  Board  for  Special  Studies .  563.04 

GENERAL  FUND: 

Balance — June  30,  1942 — Previous  Report  . $16,050.26 

Add: 

Membership  Fees  Received  in  Current 
Period  applying  to  Prior  Period .  10.00 

Adjusted  Balance — June  30,  1942  . $16,060.26 

Add;  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  for  the 
Period  from  July  i,  1942  to  June  30,  1943  .  1.735-86  17,796.13 


Total  Liabilities  and  General  Fund . . $i8335-09 
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EXHIBIT  “B” 


Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses  for  the  Years  Ended 
June  ^o,  1943  and  June  30,  1942 


Particulars 


Income: 

Membership  Fees — 

Secondary  Schools  ®  $5.00 . 

Junior  Colleges  @  $25.00 . 

Colleges  and  Universities®  $50.00. 

Total  Membership  Fees . 

Application  Fees — 

Secondary  Schoob  @  $5.00 . 

Inspection  and  Survey  Fees — 

Colleges  and  Universities  @  $400.00 

Junior  Colleges  @  $200.00 . 

Colleges  and  Junior  Colleges  at 

Net  Cost . . . 

Fees  retained  following  withdrawal 
of  Application . 

Total  Inspection  and  Survey 
Fees . 

Other  Income: 

Sales  of  Quarterlies  and  Reprints .... 

Sales  of  Manuals  and  Schedules . 

Interest  Earned  on  Savings  Accounts 

and  Warrants . 

Royalties . 

Total  Other  Income . 

Total  Income . 

Expenses :  * 

Commission  on  Research  and  Service. 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. . . 
Commission  on  Colleges  and 

Universities . 

Executive  Committee . 

Quarterly  Office . 

Secretary’s  Office . 

Treasurer’s  Office . 

General  Association . 

Inspection  and  Survey  Expense . 

Total  Expenses . 


1943 

1942 

Increase 

Decrease 

$14,999.90 

$14,735.00 

$  264.90 

1,200.00 

1,175.00 

25.00 

12,900.00 

12,750.00 

150.00 

$29,099.90 

$38,660.00 

$  439-90 

$  140.00 

$  300.00 

$  160.00 

$  3,800.00 

$  4,000.00 

$  1,300.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

273.01 

273.01 

60.00 

160.00 

100.00 

$  3,860.00 

$  5,433-01 

$  2,373.01 

$  9<^i.94 

$  1,126.35 

$  164.41 

US05 

326.99 

181.94 

44.83 

74-60 

39.78 

I.S93-27 

751-63 

841.64 

$  3,745.08 

$  2,279.57 

$  465.51 

$34,844.98 

$36,672.58 

$  1,827.60 

$  3,845.47 

$  2,980.38 

mu 

6,314-45 

5,673-16 

641.29 

mum 

7.III-73 

4,865.14 

2,346.59 

1,897.41 

1,519.91 

377-50 

5,596.04 

5,950.68 

2,359-27 

2,015.71 

343-56 

1,564.80 

1,460.15 

104.65 

3,983.36 

4,002.23 

2,436.69 

4,772.65 

$33,109-12 

$33,240-01 

$  130-09 
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EXHIBIT  “B-i” 

Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses  for  the  Years  Ended 
June  30,  ig43  and  June  30,  194J 


Budget 

Particulars  1943-1943  1943-1943 


CoKHissiON  on  Research  and  Service: 

Office  of  Commission .  $  250.00  S  99-70 

Commission  on  Experimental  Units .  1,100.00  S90.53 

Commission  on  Preparation  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers — 

Steering  Committee .  250.00  240.30 

Sub-Committee  on  Cert,  of  Teachers .  275.00  2SS-S2 

Sub-Committee  on  High  Schools .  172.00 

Sub-Committee  on  College  of  Liberal  Arts. . .  600.00  299.15 

Sub-Committee  on  In-Service  Training  of 

Teachers .  1,225.00  596.92 

Commission  on  General  Education .  700.00  291.35 


Total  Commission  on  Research  and  Service.  $  4,400.00  $  2,845.47 


Commission  on  Secondary  Schools: 

Secretary’s  Office .  $  500.00  $  500.71 

Office  Equipment . 

General  Expenses — 

Office  of  Chairman . 

Reviewing  Committees .  100.00  90.00 

Secretarial  Assistance  at  Chicago .  100.00  100.00 

State  Committees .  5,008.00  4,240.25 

Evaluative  Criteria . 

Standing  Committes — 

Administrative  Committee .  1,500.00  1,374.49 

Library  Study  Questionnaire . 


Total  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools .  S  7,208.00  $  6,314.45 


Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities: 

Office  of  Secretary — 

Salaries .  $  3,240.00 

Postage  and  Incidentals .  $  5,000.00  443-82 

Temporary  Assistance .  121.15 

Board  of  Review .  750.00  566.78 

Special  Studies  and  Revision  of  Schedules .  4,250.00  2,739.98 


Total  Commission  on  Colleges  and 

Universities .  $10,000.00  $  7,111.73 


1041-1942 


S  50.93 

1,058.10 


3-50 

273-15 

235.87 

300.00 

719-15 

439-68 
$  3,980.38 


$  428.22 

64.37 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

2.791.16 

1,143.62 

857-41 

89.38 
i  5.673-26 


$  2,955-00 

616.15 

407.63 

745-78 

140.58 


$  4.865.14 


Pakticulaks 


Budget 

I94»-I943 


I94a-I043 


iQ4i-ig4t 


Executive  Committee: 

Committee  Meetings . 

Total  Executive  Committee . 

Quarterly  Oefice: 

Clerical  Assistance . 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

Editorial  Assistance . 

Quarterly  Issues . 

Reprints . 

Editorial  Board — Office  Equipment . 

Total  Quarterly  Office . 

Secretary’s  Office: 

$  1,200.00 

$  1,897.41 

5  2,519.91 

$  1,200.00 

$  1,897.41 

5  2,519.91 

$  780.00 

170.00 
150.00 
5,000.00 
100.00 

*  723-75 

123.97 

130.00 

4,638.33 

$  780.00 

121.30 
100.00 
4,881.39 

54-83 

13-16 

$  6,200.00 

1  5,596.04 

5  5,950-68 

$  3,000.00 
300.00 

$  2,000.00 

359-27 

$  1,800.00 
225.71 

$  2,200.00 

$  2,359.27 

5  2,015.71 

Treasurer’s  Office: 

Clerical  Assistance . 

$  1,020.00 
35-00 
280.00 
25.00 
125.00 
100.00 

$  1,035.00 
29.80 
265.00 
25.00 
150.00 
60.00 

$  960.00 

27.1S 
258.00 
25.00 
100.00 

100.00 

Audit . . . 

Notary  Fees . 

$  1,585.00 

$  1,564.80 

5  1,460.15 

General  Association: 

$  3,000.00 

$  213.05 

2,119-43 

495-83 

254-95 

H 

$  3,000.00 

$  2,983.26 

Inspection  and  Survey  Expenses: 

Honoraria  to  Inspectors,  Traveling  Expenses, 

$  2,860.00 

$  2,436.69 

%  4,772-65 

S38, 653.00 

533,209-22 

$.3.3,240-01 
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A  History  of  Oberlin  College,  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Samuel  Fletcher.  Oberlin:  Oberlin 
College,  1943.  Two  vols.,  pp.  1004. 

This  is  the  story  of  Oberlin’s  youth,  a 
youth  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  reform 
movements  that  were  such  prominent  features 
of  American  life  when  Oberlin  opened  its  doors 
in  1833. 

Oberlin  was  founded  to  advance  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  reforms  advocated  by  the 
great  evangelist,  Charles  G.  Finney,  later  pro¬ 
fessor  and  president  at  the  College.  It  received 
essential  financial  assistance  from  American 
and  English  philanthropists  because  its  stated 
purpose  was  the  training  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  to  redeem  the  wicked  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  Oberlin  Colonists,  teachers,  and  students 
joined  together  to  promote  such  varied  causes 
as  those  of  peace,  temperance,  vegetarianism 
and  abolition.  The  leaders  of  every  crusade 
for  the  improvement  of  American  morals 
helped  Oberlin  and  were  in  turn  aided  by  the 
Colleges.  The  Institute  became  the  center  of 
violent  disputes  over  such  different  issues  as 
President  Mahan’s  doctrine  of  “Sanctification” 
and  the  student-faculty  operation  of  a  station 
on  the  underground  railway. 

The  author  has  well  described  the  passionate 
interest  in  reform  at  Oberlin  in  the  chapters 
God’s  College,  Immediate  Emancipation,  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Abolitionism,  Toward  an  Anti-Slavery 
Church,  The  Campaign  Against  War,  Female 
Reformers,  Free  Soil  and  the  Underground, 
and  Physiological  Reform. 

Oberlin’s  young  men  fought  as  valiantly 
on  Civil  War  battlefields  as  they  had  in  the 
political  and  social  conflict  of  the  preceding 
thirty  years,  but  1865  marked  the  end  of  the 
incessant  reform  activity  at  the  College.  Those 
who  approve  the  participation  of  university 
students  in  political  affairs  in  certain  Latin 
American  and  European  countries  can  hardly 
suppress  regret  at  the  inevitable  relaxation  of 
Oberlin  into  a  comfortable  and  secure  adult¬ 
hood  which  is  described  in  the  final  chapter 
“Fulfillment  and  Conformity.” 

In  the  early  years  of  the  College,  Oberlinites 
were  as  radical  in  their  educational  theory  and 
practice  as  in  their  social  philosophy.  They 
led  out  in  joint  education  of  the  sexes,  and 
of  whites  and  negroes;  in  the  extensive  use 


of  the  manual  labor  idea;  in  the  removal  of 
classical  studies  from  the  curriculum;  in  the 
addition  of  scientific  courses;  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  music  and  physical  education;  and  in 
the  conduct  of  an  extensive  program  of  out- 
of-class  student  activities. 

The  author  has  produced  a  work  on  the 
history  of  American  higher  education  worthy 
of  placing  beside  Morrison’s  volumes  on  Har¬ 
vard.  He  has  made  proper  use  of  a  vast 
number  of  original  materials  and  has  fully 
utilized  the  work  of  other  students  of  the 
period  such  as  that  of  Curti  and  Barnes.  The 
volumes  are  so  entertainingly  written  and  well 
illustrated  that  they  very  nearly  achieve  an 
ideal  balance  between  scholarship  and  reader 
appeal. 

Claude  Egcertsen 

University  of  Michigan 

A  Manual  for  Trustees  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  by  Raymond  M. 
Hughes.  Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  Press,  Inc.,  1943.  Pp.  ix  -f  166. 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  good  for  everybody 
in  the  College  and  University  world.  Specific¬ 
ally  it  describes  and  analyzes  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  Trustees  and  Regents — 
a  three-way  discussion — the  relation  of  the 
trustees  to  other  governing  agencies  (legisla¬ 
ture,  president  and  faculty) ,  the  responsibilities 
of  trustees  for  money  and  property,  and  their 
general  responsibility  for  policies  under  which 
the  university  or  college  b  adminbtered.  These 
are  doubtless  the  crucial  topics  in  educational 
administration.  Under  these  headings  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  the  sp>ecific  items  which  make  hb 
work  as  he  intended,  a  useful  handbook  for 
trustees.  The  kind  of  buildings,  equipment, 
endowment  funds,  and  current  income;  the 
selection  of  a  president;  trustees  as  a  court  of 
appeal;  the  place  of  trustees  in  developing  the 
distinctive  character  of  an  institution;  these 
subjects  are  dealt  with  briefly  and  wisely. 

Those  who  have  had  considerable  adminb- 
trative  experience  may  find  President  Hughes’ 
discussions  of  the  present  background  and  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  of  higher  education  even  more 
valuable  than  the  discussions,  sound  as  they 
are,  of  more  technical  adminbtrative  relations. 
Here  hb  views  of  the  need  for  institutional 
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distinction,  the  role  of  the  junior  college,  the 
future  of  state  universities,  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  admission  requirements,  faculty 
personnel,  quality  of  instruction,  and  other 
matters  of  broad  educational  concern  are  ex¬ 
amined  with  dispassionate  insight.  On  these 
points  faculty,  deans,  and  presidents  as  well  as 
trustees  can  profitably  study  the  author’s  ideas. 
Dr.  Hughes  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  edu¬ 
cators  for  continuing  his  contributions  to 
American  education  through  his  writings  after 
having  left  the  responsibilities  of  active  ad¬ 
ministration. 

C.  A.  Dykstra 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Education, 
edited  by  Harry  N.  Rivlin  and  Herbert 
Schuler.  New  York:  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  Inc.,  1943.  Pp.  xvi  +  902. 

Possibly  no  work  of  reference  has  been 
more  useful  and  valuable  in  the  broad  field 
of  learning  than  skilfully  edited  and  periodi¬ 
cally  re-edited  well-known  encyclopedias.  An 
encyclopedia  which  deals  with  a  certain  field 
should,  logically,  be  a  very  helpful  reference 
for  those  who  need  a  compendium  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  fully  adequate  and  depicndable. 
The  worth  of  such  an  encyclopedia  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  selection  of  items  included  and 
upon  the  competence  of  the  contributors.  Al¬ 
though  Encyclopedia  of  Modern  Education 
does  not  fulfill  Sir  Thomas  Elyot’s  definition 
of  an  encyclopedia  as  “that  lernynge  which 
comprehendeth  all  lyberall  science  and  studies,” 
it  does  fulfill  what  is  expected  of  a  treatise 
which  is  devoted  wholly  to  one  particular 
subject.  It  includes  a  wise  selection  of  items 
and  represents  the  work  of  a  professional 
group  of  educators  of  unquestioned  ability. 
The  contributors  number  183  specialists  well 
dbtributed  among  all  the  important  fields  of 
education.  The  editors  were  counselled  by  an 
advisory  board  of  eight  distinguished  educa¬ 
tors. 

The  format  is  designed  to  make  reference 
convenient.  Headings  are  printed  in  large, 
black  type,  and  the  descriptive  material  b 
printed  in  clear,  good-sued  type  which  can  be 
read  without  strain.  This  attractive  format 
also  makes  browsing  appealing  and  one  may 
expect  to  finger  through  the  encyclopedia  for 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Any  professional  or  lay  reader  might  well 
be  interested  in  discovering  what  Professor 
Bagley  has  to  say  about  Essentialbm,  or  what 
some  psychologbt  has  to  say  about  Growth 


and  Maturation.  A  picture  of  the  educational 
life  of  America  may  be  gleaned  from  the  book 
since  it  includes  such  every-day  terms  as 
Nepotism,  Negligence,  Marijuana,  Vandalism, 
Temper  Tantrums,  and  Acquisitiveness.  It 
also  includes  much  less  well  known  terms  such 
as  Strephosymbolb,  Realie,  Phenomenalbm, 
Orthopsychiatry,  Necessitarianbm,  Eidetic 
Imagery,  Ambivalance. 

Educators  and  lay-men  accustomed  to  peda¬ 
gogical  vocabulary  will  find  in  Encyclopedia 
of  Modem  Education  a  conspectus  of  the 
American  educational  scene  in  terms  of  the 
interpretation  and  analysis,  by  experts,  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  vocabulary  used  by 
the  profession.  The  book  will  prove  valuable' 
as  a  ready  reference  to  all  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  they  be  lay  people,  beginning 
students,  or  advanced  research  workers. 

J.  M.  Hughes 
Northwestern  University 

Administering  the  Guidance  Program, 
by  Edgar  G.  Johnston.  Minneapolis: 
Educational  Publishers,  Inc.,  1942.  Pp. 
xiv  -j-  129. 

This  interesting  and  stimulating  little  mono¬ 
graph  aims  to  meet  a  need  that  has  not  yet 
been  met  by  the  books  dealing  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques  of  guidance.  It  b  too 
much  to  expect  that  such  a  short  treatment 
would  completely  meet  this  need  but  it  at 
least  points  the  way. 

The  fundamental  philosophy  underlying  the 
treatment  is  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  writer  of  this  review  that  the  mono¬ 
graph  might  well  be  a  companion  piece  to  his 
Principles  of  Guidance.  The  future  of  guid¬ 
ance  depends  so  much  upon  a  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  that  the  emphasis  in  this  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  timely  and  very  helpful. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  b  expressed 
as  follows; 

1.  Guidance  is  a  unitary  process  and  b  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  whole  individual  in  all  his 
relationships;  ib  purpose  b  to  help  him  make 
himself  socially  and  individually  competent. 

2.  Guidance  is  not  prescriptive  but  aims 
at  the  development  of  a  self  directive  indi¬ 
vidual. 

3.  Guidance  is  integrally  related  with  the 
instructional  program  of  the  school;  every 
part  of  the  school  personnel  b  concerned  in 
some  vital  way  with  the  process. 

4.  A  comprehensive  guidance  is  an  inescap¬ 
able  responsibility  of  the  modern  school. 
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With  these  concepts  as  a  basis,  the  author 
proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organization  and  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  wisely  rejects  the  idea  that  some 
one  form  of  organization  is  always  desirable. 
The  best  type  of  plan  is  one  that  is  just 
fitted  to  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  school  and  that  utilizes  the  personnel 
of  the  Khool  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  administrator  should  recognize  in  the 
guidance  organization  three  closely  related 
functions,  i)  guidance  leadership,  2)  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  special  consultants,  and  3)  the  partid- 
pition  of  all  staff  members.  The  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  developed  gradually  and  grow 
u  teachers  and  parents  become  aware  of  child 
needs  and  the  possibility  of  meeting  them. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  different  types  of 
guidance  programs. 

Part  III,  Collecting  Information  About  Pu¬ 
pils,  follows  the  usual  pattern  and  covers  fairly 
adequately  the  types  of  information  needed 
and  its  sources.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  non- 
critical  and  deals  very  little  with  the  relative 
reliability  of  types  of  information;  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  treatment  of  tests  and  their 
use.  The  method  of  treatment  of  this  chapter 
and  of  the  one  on  methods  of  assisting  pupils. 
Chapter  V,  might  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
order  of  procedure  b,  first,  find  all  pertinent 
facts  about  the  pupil  and  then  assist  him. 
While  this  b  a  logical  order  of  procedure,  it  is 
of  course,  both  impossible  and  inefficient.  In 
many  cases  one  cannot  wait  to  secure  all  desir¬ 
able  data,  the  need  for  help  would  often  be 
past.  Then,  too,  the  child  does  not  stand  still. 
The  very  process  of  getting  the  information 
often  operates  to  change  him  so  that  the  facts 
we  went  to  such  pains  to  get  no  longer  apply. 
The  most  important  element  in  the  situation  is 
often  not  how  he  got  that  way,  but  what  he 
is  now,  his  problem,  his  maladjustment.  These 
difficulties  emphasize  the  newer  approach:  “ac¬ 
cept  the  child  as  he  is,”  “treat  as  you  go.”  The 
author  seems  to  neglect  this  point  of  view 
m  hb  treatment. 

Probably  the  sections  of  thb  monograph 
that  will  be  most  useful  to  the  principal  as  well 
as  to  the  counselor  are  Parts  V  and  VI.  Since 
the  organization  and  administration  of  any 
activity  of  the  school  must  be  determined  by 
the  function  and  type  of  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered,  the  author  properly  begins  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  meaning  and  function  of  coun¬ 
seling.  In  thb  he  emphasizes  three  very  im¬ 
portant  points,  i)  counseling  necessitates  an 
mtimate,  face  to  face,  personal  contact  with 
the  pupil,  2)  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  coun¬ 


seling  situation  must  be  in  the  pupil,  3)  the 
aim  of  counseling  b  to  assbt  the  pupil  to  a 
wise  decision.  These  points  of  view  will  deter¬ 
mine,  in  large  measure,  the  facilities  that  are 
necessary  to  be  provided  and  the  type  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Such  a  program  will  necessitate 
skilled  counselors,  regularly  scheduled  time, 
and  a  planned  program. 

Group  guidance  is  given  an  important  place 
in  the  guidance  program  not  only  because 
of  economy  of  time  but  because  with  certain 
types  of  problems  the  group  situation  provides 
a  more  effective  method  of  meeting  individual 
needs  than  does  counseling  alone.  The  types 
of  group  guidance  discussed  are:  i)  More  or 
less  formal  courses  such  as  occupation,  sodal 
living,  personal  problems,  2)  Extra  curricular 
activities  and  the  Home  room.  The  present 
inadequacy  of  each  of  these  types  is  pointed 
out  and  some  suggestions  are  made  for  their 
improvement.  The  home  room  b  emphasized 
as  a  place  for  guidance  and  the  real  home 
room  is  described  “not  as  a  place  or  a  time 
but  as  a  relationship"  Very  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  different  types  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  plans  for  home  rooms  nor  to  the 
best  plans  for  home  room  organuation.  Thb 
is  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  thb  section. 

The  description  of  clinical  service  is  espe¬ 
cially  clear  and  much  to  be  commended.  The 
purpose  of  such  a  service  is  not  merely  to 
secure  information  but  to  provide  for  a  pool¬ 
ing  of  the  resources  of  a  school  or  a  com¬ 
munity — psychologbts,  psychiatrists,  social 
workers,  special  teachers,  nurses — and  their 
coordination  in  a  unified  approach  to  the 
problems  of  pupils  and  to  the  assbtance  that 
is  given  to  the  pupil  in  the  progressive  solu¬ 
tion  of  hb  problems.  Thb  discussion  b  help¬ 
ful  in  pointing  out  types  of  services  available 
to  schools.  One  could  wish  that  more  space 
were  given  to  still  other  types  of  available 
services.  The  necessity  for  the  counselor  to 
investigate  the  community  and  the  state  for  all 
possible  kinds  of  services  could  also  have  been 
more  heavily  stressed. 

Principals  will  find  thb  small  volume  very 
stimulating  and  practical.  The  chief  criticbm 
that  may  be  made  b  that  it  b  too  sketchy. 
Many  topics  are  hardly  more  than  outlined; 
they  might,  with  great  profit,  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  more  detailed  help  given  in  the 
way  of  definite  plans  for  setting  up  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  adminbtering  it.  One  may  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  author  will  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  such  enlargement. 

Arthur  J.  Jones 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Genes  and  the  Man,  by  Bentley  Glass. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

1943.  Pp.  xii  +  386. 

In  ♦!»»«  work,  the  fifth  of  a  series  on  “Science 
in  Modern  Living,”  Professor  Glass  takes  as 
his  thesis  “that  we  should  conceive  of  human 
life  in  genetic  terms,  that  we  should  under¬ 
stand  the  epic  sweep  of  an  individual’s  growth 
and  development  up  to  maturity  and  the  long 
years  of  slow  decline  .  .  .,  together  with  those 
tenuous  bonds  that  link  each  generation  with 
all  before  and  after.”  Such  a  theme  he  en¬ 
visions  as  the  core  of  all  teaching  of  general 
biology  and  he  purposes  a  treatment  which 
will  neglect  the  largely  meaningless  boundaries 
set  within  the  subject  by  the  narrow  cares  of 
research. 

The  introduction  of  this  theme  is  a  brief  but 
discerning  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the 
cell  and  of  its  means  of  reproduction.  Mitotic 
division,  so  often  grossly  cartooned  in  works 
of  this  general  character,  is  here  given  its 
honest  value  as  a  convention  of  numerous 
semi-independent  forces  working  flexibly  and 
variously  toward  the  result  of  equivalence 
among  the  descendant  units.  This  foundation 
of  the  reader’s  understanding  is  laid  with  ex¬ 
treme  care;  the  reviewer  voices  the  hope  that 
many  beginning  students  may  be  urged  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  immediately  following  their  first  en¬ 
counter  with  mitosis.  Its  power  to  dispel  the 
smugness  of  a  little  learning  is  not  often 
surpassed,  and  is  achieved  with  an  economy 
of  language  which  will  appeal  to  the  novice. 

With  similar  economy  there  follows  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  three  chapters  which  embody  our 
present  concepts  of  heredity.  Considering  first 
the  peculiarities  of  germ  cells,  the  author 
moves  deftly  through  the  mechanism  and  sta¬ 
tistical  significance  of  their  production  to  Men- 
delian  genetics  in  all  its  important  varieties 
and  implications.  A  review  of  the  hereditary 
basis  and  possible  history  of  sex  serves  as  a 
bridge  between  formal  Mendelism  and  the 
brave  new  world  of  developmental  genetics. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  some  serious  oversight; 
within  little  more  than  150  small  pages  the 
essential  territory  of  genetics  has  been  scanned 
and  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  its 
salient  feature,  the  absolute  interweaving  of 
genetic  and  envirotunental  forces  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  the  individual. 

Of  necessity  the  pace  has  often  been  forced; 
one  would  like  to  pause  for  breath  and,  having 
regained  it,  to  argue  points  of  linguistic  usage. 


of  interpretation  and  even,  occasionally,  of 
fact.  What,  for  instance;  is  to  be  made  of  the 
statement  that  “ — while  a  gene  may  occasion, 
ally  differ  from  its  mate,  in  most  cases  they 
are  undoubtedly  identical”?  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  alleles  available  at  the  avenge 
locus  and  determinations  of  recessive  gene  fre¬ 
quency  at  fresco  would  seem  not  to  consist  too 
well  with  the  author’s  view.  'There  is  room 
for  doubt  that  homozygosity,  however  im¬ 
portant  it  may  be  as  an  isolating  and  selecting 
force,  can  be  long  maintained  against  the 
shufflings  of  migration.  But  such  bickerings 
are  tempests  in  the  academic  teapot  and  should 
perhaps  be  left  there.  The  chapters  as  they 
stand  are  extremely  thought-provoking,  the 
one  dealing  with  the  origin  of  sex  being  a  tmali 
masterpiece;  it  would  be  a  capital  affront  to 
the  author’s  serious  intention  if  one  were  to 
ask  the  sacrifice  of  inspiration  upon  the  altar 
of  literalism. 

It  will  have  occurred  to  the  author  more 
poignantly  than  it  can  come  to  the  reader  that 
his  longest  chapter,  “From  Potentialities  to 
Realization,”  is  the  least  distinctive  part  of 
the  work.  In  this  discussion  are  embraced  as 
well  as  may  be  the  subjects  of  descriptive 
human  embryology,  morphology  and  physi¬ 
ology.  The  most  talented  hand  could  do  no 
more  than  to  clutch  at  the  sifting  masses  of 
small  change  which  have  too  long  been  the 
coin  of  thought  in  these  regions  of  biology. 
One  yearns  for  a  touchstone  or  at  least  a  bank 
where  these  baser  bits  might  be  traded  for  a 
few  sheaves  of  flexible  currency.  The  author 
does  his  best  to  bring  off  the  transmutation 
by  the  use  of  a  more  sprightly  narrative  style 
in  the  first  person  plural  and  by  flirtatious 
chuckings  under  the  chin  of  teleology;  but 
other  and  less  dangerous  techniques  are  still 
requisite  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  they  are 
unavailable.  With  all  its  lack,  the  chapter  is 
still  a  notable  effort  to  foster  comprehensibility 
of  such  matters  for  the  person  who  has  not 
a  lifetime  to  spend  upon  them. 

The  human  being  imagined  in  this  mA 
having  now  attained  his  maturity,  a  short  final 
chapter  directs  him  to  the  problem  of  meeting 
old  age  calmly  and  with  profit  to  his  soul.  No 
roseate  glimpse  of  indefinite  extension  of  life 
is  proffered.  The  author  expects  him  to  realire 
that  aging  and  the  epoch  of  his  encounter  with 
it  are  as  much  innate  aspects  of  him  as  are  his 
eyes  and  their  color— the  one  subject  scarcdy 
at  all,  the  other  but  little,  to  environmental 
tamperings.  But  solace  is  revealed  and  the 
geneticist-educator  speaks  of  it  with  conviction. 
A  mind  well-educated  in  the  proper  sense,  he 
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feels,  can  know  that  it  is  the  last  of  life  for 
which  the  first  is  made  and  can  by  main  force 
retain  its  youth  even  while  its  tenement 
crumbles. 

In  the  editor’s  foreword,  Samuel  Ralph 
Powers  has  stated  a  belief:  “On  education  de¬ 
volves  the  guidance  of  development  after  the 


uniform  environment  of  our  prenatal  days  is 
replaced  by  a  constantly  changing  and  widely 
diverse  one.  Genes  alone  do  not  make  the 
man.”  He  is  to  be  applauded  for  commission¬ 
ing  this  strong  preface  to  the  educator’s  creed. 

David  M.  DeForest, 
Wayne  V never sity 
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